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Dr. Bennet having, at the request of Dr. Bogue’s family, engaged to prepare tle 
Memoirs of his life for the press, his private papers and extensive correspondence are, 
in course, reserved for the use of his accredited biographer._-The Editors of this Maga- 
zine, wishing, however, to gratify the anxiety of the public, respecting the past history 
of this lamented Minister, have availed themselves in the following Memoir of those 
biographical accounts, which have been furnished in the several funeral sermons pub- 
lished on his death, and have not unfrequently adopted the language in which they are 
conveyed. Atthe same time, reference has been made to other sources of information, 
which, together, trust, will enable them to give to their readers, in one narrative, 


the leading facts of his laborious and eminently useful life. 


Davip Bocue was born on the 
1st of March, 1750. He was the 
fourth son of John Bogue, Esq. 
laird of Halydown, Berwickshire, 
a little to the north of the boun- 
dary line whicli divides Scotland 
from England, and of Margaret 
Swanston, his wife. These exem- 
plary individuals were the parents 
of twelve children, and possessed 
at once of eminent piety and great 
respectability, they were solicitous 
to give them a religious and ¢lassi- 
cal education, which prepared their 
sons for those learned professions, 
to which they afterwards devoted 
themselves. David was instructed 
in classical learning at the gram- 
mar-school of Eyemouth, from 
whence he removed to Edinburgh, 
where it is believed he studied first 
at the High School, and subse- 
quently at the University nine or 
ten years, with a view to the Chris- 
tian ministry, and took the degree 
of M. A., which well became him. 
During his residence in this city, 
the laborious diligence, and the 
pious deportment he displayed, 
attracted the notice, and secured 
the regard of meny respectable 
individuals. Having been licensed 
New Seriss, No. 138, 


to preach in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church, he delivered 
his. first sermon in 1772; but was 
not ordained by its ministers, as 
some difficulties arose in his mind, 
which led him to prefer the Inde- 
pendent mode of church govern- 
ment. This circumstance, it is 
presumed, brought Mr. Bogue to 
England, and conducted him to- 
wards those spheres of usefulness, 
which he subsequently filled with 
such eminent advantage to this 
kingdom and the world. It :ap- 
pears, that in 1774, he became 
associated with his countryman, 
the Rev. William Smith, who was 
pastor of an Independent church, 
which then assembled in Silver 
Street, London, and the head ofa 
large and respectable boarding- 
school, at the Mansion House, 
Camberwell. Mr. Bogue became 
the assistant of this gentleman, 
both in his academical and pas- 
toral labours, and preached at 
Silver Street every Sabbath morn- 
ing for three years, when an event 
transpired at Gosport, ‘which led 
to that connection he so long 
retained with honour to himself 
and usefulness to the church, The 
B 
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Rev. James Watson had been 
ordained the pastor of the ancient 
church at Gosport, after the de- 
cease of the Rev. T. Williams in 
1771; but having been devoted to 
the profession of the Christian mi- 
nistry by the partiality of his father, 
the Rev. Dr. Watson,* as was too 





* This gentleman was a native of Scot- 
jand, and educated at Aberdeen, where 
he took the degree of Master of Arts. 
He came to England in 1741, tobe the 
pastor of an ancient congregational church 
at Chishill, Essex, where he resided for 
twenty years. He then removed to Lon- 
don, and was twenty years pastor of the 
church now in Union Street, Borough. 
The Rev. James Watson was his eldest 
son, born November 25, 1746. Me was 
admitted to the academy then at Mile 
End, under Drs. Walker, Gibbons, and 
Conder, and afterwards studied in the 
University of Edinburgh. He was in- 
vited to succeed the Rev. T. Williams, 
and was ordained in 1771; relinquished 
the ministry in 1776, and in 1780, be- 
came a barrister; in 1787, a serjeant at 
law, and about the same time Recorder of 
the Corporation of Bridport, Dorsetshire, 
and subsequently one of its representatives 
in Parliament. He had obtained the 
distinctions of» F.R.S. LL.D. and was 
knighted on being appointed, in 1795, to 
the honour of succeeding Sir W. Jones, 
as one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, at Fort 
William, in Bengal. It should be re- 
corded to the honour of Sir James Wat- 
son’s principles and feelings, that his new 
connections did not obliterate from his 
memory former times, for it was his prac- 
tice, whenever his family increased, to 
visit, with his lady, their old friends in 
Hampshire, and then to present their 
offspring for public baptism, at the hands 
of his immediate successor, Dr. Bogue. 
When he with his lady were about to em- 
bark for India, they worshipped for the 
last time with this former charge at Gos- 
port. Dr. B. then solicited Sir James's 
protection for the Missionaries, who 
might be sent to Bengal, and the Judge 
replied, *‘ Certainly, if they keep to their 
proper business, religion, and do not inter- 
fere with political affairs ;”’ but such is 
the uncertainty of human life, he never 
enjoyed the opportunity of redeeming his 
promise, for he arrived at Calcutta, Feb, 
27, 1797, and entering immediately on 
the duties of his office, he was seized with 
a fever, April 29, of which in three days, 
he died, in the fifty-first year of his age. 
—Vide B. Hanbury’s Historical Sketch, gc. 
~ the Funeral Sermons of Drs. Bennet and 
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frequently the case at that period, 
there is reason to fear, that he 
entered upon its sacred duties 
simply to fulfil the requirements 
of the profession in which he was 
engaged, and destitute of that de- 
vout preference for his work, and 
that dieaiien of soul in it, which 
are indispensable to a successful 
discharge of the ministry amongst 
Protestant Dissenters. The con- 
gregation very naturally, therefore, 
became dissatisfied with his ser- 
vices, and a large number of the 
members separated from his charge, 
and invited Mr. English, after- 
wards of Wooburn, Bucks, to 
minister tothem. In a short time 
Mr. Watson became altogether 
dissatisfied with his own mini- 
sterial character, and resigned it 
to prosecute the o of the law, 
in which profession he at length 
arose to the judicial bench. 

Upon his relinquishment of the 
pastoral charge, Mr. Bogue was 
recommended to the church, and 
a deputation was prudently sent 
to London to hear him, who having 
enjoyed several opportunities of 
judging of his pulpit talents, re- 
posites so favourably to their 

rethren, that he was invited to 
supply there, and his services 
being highly acceptable, he was 
chosen to the pastoral office, and 
was ordained at Gosport, June 18, 
1777. When Mr. B. came to 
Gosport, the congregation was 
very small; but he had laboured 
there only for a short time, ere he 
gained the esteem of those who 
had separated from his church 
whilst under Mr. Watson’s care, 
and Mr. English, therefore, with 
eminent disinterestedness, called his 
flock together, and suggested to 
them, that as a pastor was now 
chosen by the society to which 
they originally belonged, in whom 
they might all unite, the cause 
of their separation ceased to exist, 
and he therefore felt it his duty 
to resign the pastoral charge over 
them. The intention of Mr. Eng- 
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lish being known to Mr. Bogue, 
he advised his flock to address a 
kind letter to their former brethren, 
at the same juncture, inviting them 
to return. They accepted the invi- 
tation, which terminated their sepa- 
ration in a manner most honour- 
able to all the parties concerned. 

Mr. Bogue iad not long been 
settled at Gosport, when a very 
powerful inducement was held out 
to him, to quit the Independent 
denomination, and become a Pres- 
byterian minister in his native 
country. An offer was made him 
through the influence of Mr. Dun- 
das, afterwards Lord Melville, of 
one of the principal churches in 
the city of Edinburgh, which he, 
in course, declined, for after Mr. 
Bogue had formed a deliberate 
judgment of the course of duty 
which he ought to pursue, he was 
not the man to swerve from it, 
though flattered by statesmen, or 
tempted by wealth. The meeting- 
house at Gosport was old, and in 
an obscure situation ; but in a few 
years, Mr. Bogue’s ministry proved 
so generally acceptable and use- 
ful, that a new and commodious 
chapel was erected for him, which 
was at that time one of the largest 
in the country. It was the happi- 
ness of his valued parents to enjoy 
the satisfaction of hearing, that his 
ministerial course was prosperous 
and effective. His father died in 
1786; but his mother continued 
till 1805, cheered by his filial 
piety and his advancing useful- 
ness, 

In 1789, George Welsh, Esq. 
of London, banker, who had been 
long associated with his munificent 
friend, Mr. Thornton, of Clapham, 
in the support of Mr. Cornelius 
Winter’s private academy for 
young ministers at Painswick, 
Gloucestershire; resolved to make 
a similar attempt in the South of 
England, and he was directed 
to Gaport, by the attractive force 
of the wisdom, and the worth of 
the pastor of the church there, 


late Pastor of the Independent Church, Gosport. 


who was pointed out by the finger 
of Providence, as the fit person 
to direct the studies of those who, 
desiring the office of a bishop, 
desire a good work. He there- 
fore proposed to Mr. Bogue, that 
he should undertake the education 
of three young men for the mini- 
stry at hisexpense. With this re- 
quest he complied, and thus Mr. 
Welsh became the founder of an 
academy, which, though its term 
of study was limited, and its 
apparatus of education incomplete, 
yet, under the presidency of a mas- 
ter mind, like that of its tutor, 
has been for nearly forty years 
eminently pelRoeor producing 
some of the ablest ministers with 
which our churches are at present 
blessed. 

About this time the mind of 
Mr. Bogue became powerfully 
affected with the conviction, that 
it was the duty of Protestant Dis- 
senting churches, to attempt some- 
thing for the conversion of the 
heathen to Christianity, and he 
embraced every 0 pre! in the 
pulpit, and in private conference, 
to mourn over their neglect, and 
to urge all around him to prayer 
and labour in this great cause. 
Whilst it would be folly to attri- 
bute to Mr. Bogue the discovery 
of a principle, which burned in 
the bosoms of several noncon- 
formist ministers, which was sub- 
sequently proposed to the churches 
by Dr. Doddridge,* and which, in 
our own days, animated at the 
same moment the minds of Wil- 
liams, Carey, and Horne, yet Mr. 
Bogue was providentially placed 
in circumstances peculiarly fa- 
vourable to its exhibition, and 
thus has the honour of being 
amongst the very first, in modern 
times, to advocate this great but 
long neglected duty. Itis usually 
supposed, that our brethren of the 
Baptist denomination were instru- 
mental in exciting public attention 
to this momentous subject, and to 

8 Vide Cong. Mag. 1824, p. 511. 
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them indeed must be awarded the 
honour of precedence in direct 
and practical effort—for their 
Society was formed at Kettering, 
in October 1792; but on the 30th 
of March, in that year, Mr. Bogue 
preached at Salters’ Hall, in Lon- 
don, the anniversary sermon before 
‘* the Correspondent Board of the 
Society in Scotland for Propagat- 
ing Christian Knowledge in the 
Highlands and Islands,” and he 
availed himself of this favourable 
opportunity to press the topic on 
his hearers, and afterwards, for 
the sermon was published, on his 
readers. This excellent and ani- 
mated discourse made a deep and 
wide impression, and, together with 
other co-operating circumstances, 
tended to produce a general con- 
viction, that little had been done 
for the conversion of the heathen 
world, and that it was the duty of 
every Christian to aim at the culti- 
vation of this highly important 
field. The subject continued to 
occupy his mind till 1794, when 
he visited the Tabernacle at Bris- 
tol, and was associated with the 
Rev. J. Stevens, then minister of 
Crown Court Chapel, London, 
as his colleague, and to him, in 
company with Mr. Hay, then mini- 
ster of Castle Green Meeting, 
Bristol, he disclosed his plans, 
and it was agreed he should write 
@ paper recommending missions 
to the heathen, and obtain its in- 
sertion in the Evangelical Maga- 
zine; it therefore appeared in 
the number of that work for Sep- 
tember 1794, addressed ‘* To the 
Evangelical Dissenters who practice 
infant baptism.” 

The scriptural argument, the 
forcible appeals, and Christian 
benevolence of this letter excited 
a sacred ardour in the minds of 
thousands. Dr. Edward Wil- 
liams, then of Birmingham, replied 
to this address in the Evangelical 
Magazine, stating, that missionary 
objects had been recommended by 
the Warwickshire Associated Mi- 
nisters to their people, in a circular 
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letter, dated June 1793. At length, 
onthe memorable 4th of November, 
the first concerted meeting was held; 
it was a small, but glowing circle 
of ministers of various connections 
and denominations, who resolved, 
on the most liberal principles, to 
embark in this holy enterprize. 
The opening of the year 1795, 
was occupied in preparing and 
circulating several interesting let- 
ters to ministers and churches, 
which are happily preserved in 
“the introductory memorial re- 
specting the formation of the Mis- 
sionary Society.” On Tuesday, 
the 22d of September, 1795, at 
Spa-Fields Chapel, in the midst 

i a multitude, powerfully excited 


0 
by the novelty and benevolence 
o 


the object, the Society was 
formed ; meetings for worship and 
business occupied the two follow- 
ing days, and on the Thursday 
evening, Mr. Bogue preached, at 
Tottenham Court Chapel, an able 
sermon, entitled ‘* Objections 
against a Mission to the Heathen 
Stated and Considered,” in which 
his manly sense, sanctified bene- 
volence, and vigorous faith in the 
promises of God are conspi- 
cuously displayed. In his closing 
sentence, his faith seems to have 
attained an elevation, which led 
him to anticipate the verdict of 
coming generations, respecting the 
transactions in which he was then 
engaged—anticipations which it 
is only necessary to transcribe, 
to convince every reader how 
happily they have been realized. 

“This year will, I hope, form 
an epoch in the history of man; 
and from this day by our exertions, 
and by the exertions of others 
whom we shall provoke to zeal, 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ shall 
be considerably enlarged, both at 
home and abroad, and continue 
to increase ‘ till the knowledge of 
God cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea.’ When we left our 
homes, we expected to see a day 
of small things, which it was our 
design not to despise, but to cherish 
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with fond solicitude. But God 
has beyond measure exceeded our 
expectations: he has made a little 
one a thousand, and has inspired 
us with the most exalted hopes. 
Now we do not think ourselves 
in danger of being mistaken when 
we say, that we shall account it 
jetnan 6 eternity a distinguished 
favour, and tlre highest honour 
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conferred on us during our pil- 
grimage on earth, that we appeared 
here, and gave in our names among 
the Founders of the Missionary So- 
ciety, and the time will be ever re- 
membered by us, and may it be 
celebrated by future ages, as the 
ERA OF CHRISTIAN BENEVO- 
LENCE.” 
(To be continued. ) 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE AND 
PROSPECTS OF ORTHODOX DIS- 
SENT, 


Et genus et proavos, et que non fecimus 
ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN—The following letter, on a 
subject, certainly, in itself of great importance 
to the cause of Dissent, is at your service ; 
and, should it meet your views, may probably 
constitute one of a scries, for insertion in your 
valuable Magazine. 
From your obedient Servant, 
SPECTATOR. 


Vira. 


My DEAR FRIEND—I have not 
forgotten the conversation which 
occurred, at our recent interview, 
on some topics connected with mo- 
dern Nonconformity ; and though 
I almost despair of suggesting any 
thing new on a subject, with all 
the bearings of which you are 
already so familiar, I nevertheless 
comply with your request, by put- 
ting down a few of my lucubra- 
tions, as they arise, in the tangible 
form of a letter. 

Your views, if I mistake not, as 
to the proper spirit and manner of 
defending and propagating our te- 
nets, as Dissenters from the eccle- 
siastical constitution of the coun- 
try, perfectly coincide with my 
own. Indeed, on this subject 
there can scarcely be but one de- 
liberate opinion; namely, that we 
should endeavour to the utmost 
to unite a frank and manly avowal, 


with the greatest liberality and 
candour compatible with sincerity 
and truth. It is not, however, to 
be denied that, in practice, we 
have fallen, as it regards this 
point, into two opposite errors. 


Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Cha- 
rybdin. 


If at any time, in our apulogies 
for Dissent, we have assumed an 
attitude too violent and declama- 
tory for those whose motto is ar- 
gument and truth, we have cer- 
tainly, at some periods, and in 
some instances, on the contrary, 
while endeavouring to avoid the 
rock, and the Cerberean clamour, 
of polemical debate, been in dan- 
ger of deviating into the gulf of 
indifference. Truth may be sacri- 
ficed to a dread of the odium theolo- 
gicum, and to a mean-spirited quies- 
cence, assuming the name of peace. 
I am not sure whether this be not an 
evil to which we are prone in the 
present day. It seems to be re- 
garded as somewhat rude and un- 
courtly, even by many of our- 
selves, to say much in reference to 
the subject of Dissent, however, 
dispassionately, in presence of 
those who are known to adhere to 
the contrary opinion. From the 
pulpit we seldom, comparatively, 

ear the subject broached without 
apology, though it is so intimate] 
and vitally connected with the spi- 
rituality of the kingdom of Jesus 
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Christ. Far, far be the profane 
spirit of bigotry both from our 
sa and our hearths! but let 
truth,—truth unconstrained and 
free, be the ministering angel at 
the one, and the tutelary genius 
of the other. That theory and 
those forms, which have lain em- 
balmed, since the Reformation, 
under gothic crypts and dormi- 
tories, and the twilight of stained 
glass, which venerable relics even 
we Vandals can admire, are re- 
garded, one might suppose, as too 
worshipful cheaply to be exposed 
to the full day-light of investiga- 
tion, in this innovating and prying 
age; though, it must be allowed, 
the more Egyptian darkness from 
which those forms originally 
emerged, was consecrated by a 
much longer and more undisputed 
reign. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 


But if Dissent be founded on 
argument and truth; or, in other 
words, if reason, the New Testa- 
ment, and the history of all ages 
since the primitive times, concur 
in testifying that Christianity is 
corrupted, when incorporated with 
the kingdoms of this world ; that 
the Church, instead of maintaining 
her purity as the spouse of Christ, 
is degraded and debased from this 
high and heavenly destination, 
when she becomes the tool of 
states, and is made to share the 
thrones of princes, why should we 
refrain from eagerly seizing on 
every eligible occasion of defend- 
ing and promulgating tenets which 
we believe to be a constituent part 
of the Christian revelation ; feel- 
ing, at the same time, that we can 
afford both to exercise all due can- 
dour, and to speak with all the 
freedom of conscious integrity and 
truth. 

As a class of the community, 
who cannot but be sensible of the 
disparagement under which they 
labour in innumerable respccts, 
bearing on the interests of the 
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present world, Dissenters may 
sometimes be thought to manifest 
a spirit bordering on sullen inde- 
pendence, or sturdy defiance, not 
to say violent recrimination; a 
semtiment this, perfectly natural to 
the sense of oppression and re- 
straint; a feeling, morbid and 
sickly indeed, but to be regarded 
as an aspect exhibited by minds 
waning under the dark and deadly 
shade of a monopolizing establish- 
ment. No doubt, from the times 
of our forefathers, in whom we 
glory, till the present, many a 
conscientious N onconformist, (not- 
withstanding our enjoyment, to so 
considerable an extent, of the in- 
alienable right of religious liberty,) 
has been Leo ly sensible of the 
paralyzing effect of the haughty 
despotism, the stately repulsive- 
ness, the genius of exclusion, 
which infallibly characterize, more 
or less, a religion established by 
law. Its absolute spirit throws a 
spell of hopeless inactivity over 
the whole territory that lies with- 
out its precincts, which nothing 
but the most determined energy 
can break. It casts a dead weight 
on all the mental power foreign to 
itself; closes up the avenues to 
honourable distinction ; damps the 
flame ‘of laudable emulation ; 
crushes and treads out the spark 
of rising genius, with its massy 
and colossal limbs, as it 

Sometimes like gorgeous tragedy, 

In sceptred pall comes sweeping by ; 
and, in short, claiming the sole 
key to the chief seats of literature, 
and its principal rewards, together 
with a wide dominion over the 
honours and emoluments of the 
commonwealth; and, at the same 
time, aspiring to an exclusive kin- 
dred with the company of the 
apostles, it has presumed, so far 
as in it lies, as it were, to render 
the heavens above as brass, and 
the earth beneath as iron, to all 
who are separated from its pale. 

The tone, however, which, as 
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Dissenters, we should endeavour 
to maintain, in advocating those 
sentiments which still render us a 
kind of rare aves in the community 
at large, is, without doubt, at an 
equal remove from bigotry and 
vulgar declamation, on the one 
hand, and a tame and supple ob- 
sequiousness, on the other. Whilst 
it is freely acknowledged that the 
question of Conformity does not 
affect the actual point of salvation 
itself, provided the conscience be 
pure of guilty motive, in the case 
of the Conformist ; so, I conceive, 
on a subject, confessedly on both 
sides, of so great moment as the 
integrity and purity of the king- 
dom of Christ, it is incumbent on 
the Dissenter, with his views, dis- 
tinctly to guard against convey- 
ing the impression that his sepa- 
ration from the Establishment is 
merely nominal or accidental, po- 
litical or hereditary; and that, 
after all, the constitution and 
frame-work of the Christian Church 
is a matter of little significance to 
the glory of God, or the interests 
of mankind. The charity of the 
Gospel, indeed, bids us cherish a 
fraternal affection toward all cre- 
dible Christians, of whatever name 
—a sentiment, it is hoped, we are 
not backward to indulge; and, on 
this principle, we can embrace as 
brethren the Roman Catholic on 
the one hand, and the Quaker on 
the other, provided, as individu- 
als, they maintain the leading 
principles, and the practice of 
Christianity ; though, at the same 
time, we are far from being in- 
different to their respective errors 
of superstition or incredulity. Nei- 
ther should the communion of 
spirit we desire to feel with mem- 
bers of the Established Church, 
in whom we so frequently recog- 
nize the most exemplary exhibition 
of the image of the Saviour, and 
so much in the practice of the 
Christian virtues that we would 
wish to imitate, induce us to re- 
frain from expressing our regret 


that their spiritual and native 
beauty should be disguised under 
the artificial array of a secular in- 
stitution. 

Whether all National Estab- 
lishments, and, among the rest, 
that of our own country, be des- 
tined to dissolution, ere the mil- 
lenial glory of the universal church 
shall have attained its zenith, is 
a secret known only to Omni- 
science, and is hidden in the 
womb of that futurity which no- 
thing but the lapse of time can 
bring to light. Whatever be the 
designs of Eternal Providence, in 
this respect, certain it is, let igno- 
rance or intolerance surmise what 
they may, there is too much rea- 
son and piety among Dissenters, 
to ‘allow them ever to do other- 
wise than deprecate such a dis- 
ruption of the church from her 
worldly alliances, as would en- 
danger the public. safety, or tend 
to involve the empire in anarchy 
and confusion. Rather do they 
desire and pray, that truth may 
walk forth, and achieve her con- 
quests, not arrayed in the garment 
of vengeance, as an angel of de- 
struction, but in the milder and 
more appropriate form of an angel 
of light. Such must be the ear- 
nest wish and aspiration of ever 
devout and philanthropic snind. 
Nor are we inclined to entertain 
any other apprehensions. It seems 
not, indeed, improbable that the 
established religion may, at all 
events, be destined to undergo a 
process of reform in this country, 
where, including the sister island, 
the reformation from Popery was 
much less deep and radical than 
in any other. 

The legitimate instrument by 
which truth obtains its triumphs, 
is argument and persuasion. As 
knowledge continues to advance, 
and descends progressively from 
the higher to the lower classes of 
society, every subject amenable 
to reason is brought more com- 
pletely to the public bar, and is 
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submitted to the verdict of an in- 
creasing number of individuals, 
who are qualified to form a judg- 
ment on its merits. The voice of 
public opinion, properly so called, 
is irresistible. Nothing but time 
is wanting to render it triumphant. 
Though it may long seem to be 
unheard, or disregarded, amid the 
din of party interest, or the ab- 
sorbing selfishness of private am- 
bition, it must ultimately prevail. 
Though the Church of England 
should not be actually subverted, 
nor her many thrones crumbled 
into dust by national convulsions, 
(which God forbid!) it is not chi- 
merical to suppose that, at some 
period, perhaps not very distant, 
she may feel herself, in the pro- 
gress of knowledge and public 
opinion, compelled at least to re- 
form some of her more gross and 
palpable abuses, and to hearken to 
that voice which, as it is the law- 
ful monitor of the state, claims to 
be also that of the church itself, 
and which, though it never burst 
in a storm upon her head, may be 
perpetually heard, at intervals, in 
powerful and steady murmurs, like 
distant thunder, in her horizon. It 
is not too much, moreover, to sup- 
pose, that those doctrines which, 
fermenting, centuries ago, amid 
the dregs of Popery, effected her 
separation from that corrupt com- 
munity, may ultimately conduce 
to her still further reform, and in- 
culcate, at length, the painful les- 
son, that Christ’s kingdom is not 
of this world. 

But whatever be the ultimate 
bearing which a return to the 
practical exhibition of those doc- 
trines, which sealed her indepen- 
dence of the triple crown, and 
confirmed her dissent from the 
Papal hierarchy, may have upon 
her own destiny, it is not irrele- 
vant to suggest the inquiry, what 
effect this is likely to produce on 
the interests of Nonconformity ? 
That the great leading doctrines 
ef the Reformation are adminis- 
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tered by an increasing number of 
the established clergy, cannot ad- 
mit a doubt, even on the retrospect 
of a very few years. This happy 
omen, whatever become of Dissent, 
every Christian mind must feel 
disposed most heartily to hail. 
‘* Christ is preached: I therein re- 
joice; yea, and will rejoice.” It is, 
however, worthy of a question, 
how far, in the present condition 
and aims of the body of ortho- 
dox Dissenters, the purer exhi- 
bition of the Gospel, which is thus 
happily gaining ground in the 
Establishment, will tend to pro- 
duce a reabsorption of those who 
are now viewed as separate from 
its communion. 

This result, which, to some may 
appear a mere imagination, has 
been regarded, by persons whose 
judgment is entitled to respect, as 
far from improbable. The epis- 
copal church possesses all the 
weight and recommendation of 
secular power and dignity; her 
clergy, taken in the mass, are the 
most learned body of men in the 
world, and their exertions in the 
cause of biblical literature are mo- 
numents of her fame, more im- 
perishable than brass ; and, stimu- 
lated as they have been, by the 
splendid rewards she has sus- 
pended over the heads of her sons, 
are such as no other Christian 
community can boast. The ad- 
ministration of the system, as it 
appears to the a view, is en- 
tirely in its favour; disencum- 
bered of the obvious puerilities of 
Popery, and adapted to blend the 
emotions of piety with those of 
sentiment and taste, and to appeal 
to the eye, the ear, and the heart of 
man, as a sensitive being. Even 
our own immortal Milton, all anti- 
prelatical as he was, it is evident, 
by no means felt insensible to 


** The high embowed roof, 
With antique pillar, massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.— 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced quire below, 
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In service high, and anthem clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 


These subsidiaries to devotional 
sentiment, if such they be, are 
not peculiar to any establishment, 
Papal or Protestant, Episcopal 
or Presbyterian, and would equally 
harmonize even with the congre- 
gational discipline, though they 
are not all at our disposal. It is 
obvious, however, that we are far 
enough removed, in general, from 
duly appreciating those accessories 
to our system, which are easily 
within our power. Let any per- 
son, possessing the slightest ear 
for cadences and music, enter 
many of our congregations, even 
in the metropolis, which, it were 
reasonable to expect, would not 
be deficient in the example of 
decency and order in public wor- 
ship, and he can scarcely fail to 
be sensible of a disturbance, if not 
a shock, to his devotional feelings. 
The leader of the psalmody, instead 
of being, as he ought, if possible, a 
man of some pretence to common 
education, not unfrequently cannot 
read a line, without doing violence 
to the sense of the author by his 
improper emphasis, and to the 
taste of the audience by the vi- 
ciousness of his pronunciation ; 
and we should, moreover, be some- 
times ready to imagine that the 
ne plus ultra of psalmody con- 
sisted in affected grimace and vo- 
ciferation. That will be a more 
prosperous ‘period of the church, 
when those who boast of a purer 
form, and a more rational worship, 
shall be more alive to the impor- 
tance of things which are too often, 
in the present day, neglected as 
secondaries, but which, there is no 
doubt, as they frequently exist, 
have the effect of repelling many 
from coming in contact with Dis- 
sent, and, which is of far higher 
consequence, have a direct ten- 
dency in many minds to injure 
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devotion, and to mar the beauty 
of holiness. 

But, to return from this di- 
gression, there are circumstances 
which, viewed in connection with 
the increasing energies and piety 
of the national clergy, look with 
a more ominous aspect on the in- 
terests of Nonconformity, and are 
to be regarded as at once the 
symptoms and the cause of inter- 
nal weakness, not to say the pre- 
cursors of decline. Have not pa- 
rents too much neglected to imbue 
the minds of their children with 
the history of the great founders 
of Dissent, to endeavour to inspire 
them with reverence for their piety, 
their ,disinterestedness, their en- 
durance of persecutions, necessi- 
ties, imprisonments, for Christ’s 
sake, and for the truth? Many 
who attend the now half-deserted 
places where these master-spirits 
laboured, have barely heard of 
their very names. The neglect of 
inculcating the motives from which 
they acted, at an age when the 
consciénce is tender, and the mind 
still ingenuous and _ unsophisti- 
cated, has left the junior branches 
of dissenting families open, at a 
more mature period, to the full 
impression of the brilliant visions, 
the emoluments, and advantages 
which are always, more or less, 
connected with an established re- 
ligion ; and, in consequence, many 
have forsaken the discipline of 
their forefathers. The inertness 
or poverty of mind which has been 
manifested by some of the de- 
scendants of these great men; 
their repugnance against fairly 
meeting the objections of youth- 
ful inquirers after truth, at a period 
of life when error was not rivetted, 
has contributed its share, in many 
instances, to prejudice young per- 
sons of some taste and cultivation 
against evangelical Christianity ; 
and as such minds are not apt to 
be imposed on, with the multitude, 
by ere dogmatism and assertion, 
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in an age, too, when every thing 
is investigated, and it has been 
found that there is no bye-road to 
truth, these have too often been 
disposed to identify the idea of 
evangelical religion with igno- 
rance, or narrowness of mind. 
The consequence has been, that 
not a few persons of superior in- 
tellect have, at different times, 
betaken themselves either to the 

lausible refuge of the Arian 

eresy, the floating and variable 
scepticism of which may be called 
Ario-Socinianism, changing and 
tossed about with diyers winds 
of doctrine ; or.to the more defi- 
nite and tangible infidelity of 
Socinianism itself. ; 

It is a fact, little creditable to 
the orthodox, and surely not a 
necessary evil, that those congre- 
gations which have lamentably 
departed from the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, and which 
constitute, it is to be feared; a 
component part of the mystical 
body of the infidel Antichrist, 
monopolize a very large proportion 
of the spirit of investigation—the 
intelligence which is to be found 
in the Dissenting body in general. 
Their opinions, however unscrip- 
tural and erroneous, have, it must 
be granted, considerably employed 
the activity of their minds. Among 
the evangelical, the claim of the 
Gospel to the dominion of the 
heart, with its whole range of 
feelings and emotions, has always 
been distinctly and justly allowed; 
but its equal demand to erect its 
throne, and keep up an active and 
pervading movement over the still 
nobler empire of the understanding, 
seems far from having been so 
generally and practically con- 
sidered. In this respect, we have 
wofully degenerated from our fore- 
fathers. We are quite another 
race, Whatever be our zeal, it 
is not, in a literal sense, at all 
events, according to knowledge. 
Tmagine a survey to be made of 
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all the families in many of our 
largest congregations, and the 
younger part, the hope and flower 
of our dissent, to be interro- 
gated, not merely, Why do you 
separate from the Establishment ? 
but, Why do you profess to be- 
lieve the Christian faith ?— why 
do you derive your opinions from 
the Bible ?— ~ do you receive 
the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as the word of God? 
What would be the reply ?—Tell 
it not in Gath ! 

This neglect of training the 
higher faculties of our nature to 
the service of Christianity, is, it 
will scarcely be denied, a striking 
feature of the religious economy 
of the southern, as distinguished 
from the northern, part of Britain ; 
and it is much to be lamented. 
The immediate consequence is, a 
strong appetite for excitement, 
with an impatience of scriptural 
discussion and research ; a repug- 
nance of whatever challenges a 
firmer grasp of the whole intel- 
lectual man ; and not far distant in 
the train must follow, of necessity, 
the depreciation of sacred litera- 
ture—the corruption of pulpit elo- 
quence—a cower content with 
what is common-place, or, at best, 
a demand for flourishing and airy 
sketches, filled up with gaudy 
colouring —a strain extravagant or 
fanciful, like some specimens of 
the ornamental style in music, 
more grateful to the vulgar ear 
than the severe beauty, the deep 
and solemn harmony of the Han- 
delian chorus—a preference of 
what is showy and superficial, to 
what is solid—a mere nominal Dis- 
sent. 

A community of Nonconform- 
ists, not trained to thought and 
reflection on their principles, is a 
solecism in human nature. An 
established hierarchy may sustain 
itself far ages by its wealth, its 
patronage, its combination of what 
is secular with what’ ought to be 
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spiritual and divine ; but real Dis- 
sent can only subsist in the atmo- 
sphere of intelligence. In no 
other can it move, or have its be- 
ing. It can only stand on the 
basis of free inquiry, solid infor- 
mation, and diligent research after 
truth. If these be wanting, how- 
ever extensive be the surface it 
seems to occupy, it will in reality 
Pere but an empty name; its ad- 
erents will be merely accidental ; 
and a new episcopal edifice, rear- 
ing its towered and stately head 
in the neighbourhood of its more 
humble sanctuary, may at once 
desolate it, as the crowned dragon, 
in the Apocalypse, (pardon the 
simile,) drew away in his train a 
third part of the stars of heaven. 

I shall not at present trespass 
farther on your patience with these 
desultory remarks, but remain, 
Your very sincere Friend, 

SPECTATOR. 
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ON THE ABRAHAMIC COVENANT. 
(To the Editors. ) 


GENTLEMEN,—I have lately had 
occasion to peruse several treatises 
on the subject of the Abrahamic 
Covenant, in its connection with 
the baptism of infants; and as 
ere | thoughts have thereby been 
excited, which will probably, like 
numbers of their predecessors, 
quickly perish; I am desirous of 
embodying a few of them in your 
pages, both for my own advantage, 
and in order to direct thé attention 
of your readers to this, certainly 
not unimportant, subject. The 
evidence on which infant baptism 
rests is, the various indications 
contained in the New Testament, 
that it was practised in the times 
of the Apostles, confirmed by the 
custom of the church from the 
earliest period, and by that of cir- 
cumcision, as énjoined in the cove- 
nant made by God with Abraham. 
As the scriptural evidence for this 
practice is not so direct and posi- 
tive as might be desired; those 
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who have endeavoured to strength- 
en it by its analogy with circum- 
cision, have naturally encountered 
the opposition of the Baptists, 
who have aimed to weaken or de- 
stroy this analogy; that the rite 
may be reduced to its direct evi- 
dence, over which they conceive 
themselves to have an easy triumph. 
The purpose of the few observa- 
tions I shall have to make, will be 
to show that their objections are 
inapplicable to the case, and b 
this means to re-establish the argu- 
ment. 

1. The Scripture testifies “ that 
Abraham believed God, and it 
was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness;” and the Apostle Paul ar- 
gues, that “he received the sign 
of circumcision, a seal of the righ- 
teousness of the faith which he 
had, being uncircumcised.” Now 
the Baptists, if I understand them 
aright, allow that circumcision was 
to Abraham himself “a séal of 
the righteousness by faith,” but not 
to Isaac, or Ishmael, or the house- 
hold of Abraham. This proceeds, 
I think, on a misapprehension of 
the case. Circumcision was cer- 
tainly, as they argue, intended, in 
part, to keep distinct the family of 
Abraham, till the promised seed 
should be born from it; and in 
furtherance of this design, the land 
of Canaan was given as an inheri- 
tance. But that circumcision had 
a larger and spiritual signification, 
is manifest, from all those passages 
of Scripture which speak of the 
circumcision of the heart, and es- 
pecially from Romans ii. 28, 29. 
‘* He is not a Jew which is one 
outwardly, neither is that circum- 
cision which is outward in the 
flesh: but he is a Jew who is on 
inwardly, and circumcision is f 
the heart, in the spirit, not in thé 
letter, whose praise is not of men 
but of God.” , 

Whoever looks at the Old Tés- 
tament dispensation, or sutvéys 
the works of nature, will see that 
nothing is more common - 
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God to effect, by one provision, 
distinct and different purposes. 
The ancient sacrifices were, at the 
same time, intended spiritually to 
prefigure the one great sacrifice, 
and to have a direct ritual opera- 
tion, in separating the Jews from 
the heathens, and in maintaining 
their civil polity. And thus, seve- 
ral of the organs of the human 
body are made to answer distinct 
and different purposes; whilst 
the light gladdens our eyes, it 
conveys both warmth and anima- 
tion to. every living creature. Is 
it wonderful then, that circumci- 
sion should have both a spiritual 
and temporal purpose, or that, & 
the dispensations of God reach 
their perfection, the spiritual should 
receive a fuller development, and 
the temporal remain attached to 
the earth to which it belongs? as 
the turbid torrent which breaks 
from the mountain, deposits in suc- 
cessive valleys its native impuri- 
ties, and then rolls to the ocean a 
transparent stream, in the fulness 
of majesty and beauty. 

Is it asked then, how circum- 
cision could be the seal of the 
righteousness of faith to the infant 
Isaac, as well as to the aged be- 
liever? We may readily answer, 
that as a seal of. justification, and 
a sign of sanctification, it spoke 
the same language to both. To 
each it declared that Abraham had 
obtained justification by faith, and 
that all his generations could ob- 
tain it ‘in no other way; and to 
each it also declared, that this was 
not to be a barren and unproduc- 
tive faith, but one which produced 
a * circumcision of the heart.” 

2. It is objected, that the cove- 
nant of grace was not peculiar to 
Abraham, but was the same to 
Adam and Noah; that it was not 
made originally with Abraham, 
nor was he the judicial head inany 
of its engagements. All this may 


be true, and yet the consequence 
intended to be drawn from it does 
not follow. The covenant of grace 
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was, indeed, given in paradise. It 
was intimated in the first promise, 
typified by the first sacrifice, em- 
bodied and manifested in the cove- 
nant made with Abraham, ratified 
and perfected in the Gospel of our 


Lord Jesus Christ. Natural rea- 
son, as well as Scripture, proves 
that it was universal to the human 
race. As the infant died, by his 
connection with the first transgres- 
sion, so his immortal part was res- 
cued, by that covenant, from the 
consequences of transgression ; 
and as man, universally, derived 
from the fall a corrupted nature, 
so was he, on that account, made 
the subject of a dispensation of 
mercy. The covenant of grace, 
therefore, was as accessible to 
Adam, and Noah, and Job, as it 
was to Abraham; and the father 
of the faithful’ received it, not as a 
solitary or family blessing, but as 
a rich deposit, in trust for the 
common benefit of all the human 
race. It was given to him, that in 
him all the families of the earth 
might be blessed; and before the 
coming of the promised seed, the 
ABRAHAMIC COVENANT stood 
in the centre of this benighted 
world, like a beacon on an emi- 
nence, to guide its miserable inha- 
hitants to safety and peace. Nor 
does the continuance of this cove- 
nant to believers and their off- 
spring, in any way prejudice those 
who are afar off. The grace which 
is given to them, shines equally on 
all around, and it is given them for 
the purpose of speaking peace to 
them that are afar off, as well as 
to those that are nigh. The Apos- 
tle Peter, with all his attachment 
to the covenant of promise, found 
at last, that it was no exclusive 
privilege, and cénfessed, that <‘ of 
a truth God was no respecter of 
persons, but that, in every nation, 
he that feared him, and worked 
righteousness, was accepted of 
him.” 

The Abrahamic Covenant mani- 
fested, moreover, the manner, as 
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well as the substance, of God’s deal- 
ings with men. This, which may 
be called the manner of inheritance, 
is likewise in analogy with the 
general plan of divine Piuvidanes. 
The human race is not an assem- 
blage of disconnected individuals, 
but a connected series, receiving 
and transmitting evil and good. 
Thus it is in religion. In Adam 
all die. In Christ all are made alive. 
The covenant of grace is, ‘to he 
a God to Abraham and his seed.” 
The Gospel proclamation is, ‘to 
you and to your children.” This 
is the genius of the Gospel. It 
- first by natural descent, if the 
aith be continued, and then to 
those who are afar off, even “as 
many as the Lord our God shall 
call.” 

And thus the salvation of the 
Gospel was first to be offered, and, 
in point of fact, was first offered to 
the natural descendants of Abra- 
ham, and then to the Gentiles ; 
and they are considered by the 
Apostle Paul as the true olive- 
tree, and the others, as branches of 
the wild olive, though the privileges 
of the Gospel were ultimately and 
intentionally common to both. 
And this view of the case appears 
to me to give a harmony to all the 
dispensations of God, and to ex- 
hibit a beautiful provision wisely 
adopted as the most efficacious 
moral means of preserving religion 
in the world, and securing its uni- 
versal triumph. 

3. It is argued that this view of 
the covenant, and of infant bap- 
tism founded upon it, tends to se- 
cularize the church, and to pro- 
duce an unholy mixture and alli- 
ance’ between it and the world. 
That the church can ever be per- 
fectly free from mixture with the 
world, neither Seripture nor ex- 
petience leads us to expect. But 
the objection founded upon this 
necessary intercourse, has its force, 
not in the connection between be- 
lievers and their offspring, but in 
that system of temporal establish- 
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ment of Christianity, which has 
prevailed from the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, and by which 
all its institutions have been thrust 
out of their natural order and de- 
sign. When every member of the 
civil community is made, as such, 
a member of the church, and en- 
titled to all its rights and privileges, 
then indeed it becomes difficult to 
maintain the propriety of our Lord’s 
declaration, “‘ My kingdom is not 
of this world.” 

Mr. Birt, in his answer to Mr. 
Burder, allows that Independent 
and Baptist Churches perfectly 
resemble each other in every par- 
ticular but that of baptism; and as 
far as my observation extends, the 
seseteal result, as it concerns the 
present question, is the same in 
this also. Neither are the Inde- 
pendent Churches more blended 
with the world than those of the 
Baptists, nor are the Baptist 
Churches more free from secular 
contamination than those of the 
Independents. The difference is 
this, the latter baptize their chil- 
dren as introductory to the bringing 
them up “in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord;” and the 
former bring them up in that nur- 
ture and admonition as preparatory 
to baptism. At the point of ad- 
mitting them to full communion 
they unite, each alike receiving 
them as the personal profession of 
their faith. There is, doubtless, a 
truth on this subject, as on every 
other, and the practice of one or 
the other party is most in accord- 
ance with it; but asthe great Head 
of the church has not seen fit to 
mark the error, on which side 
soever it exists, with the seal of 
his practical reprobation, it is our 
duty to hold what our conscien- 
tious inquiries point out to us as 
that truth, with the fullest candour 
and the largest charity to those 
who differ from us. 

4. It is asked, again and again, 
“« Of what advantage to infants is 
their baptism?” I might answer 
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this it Many ways. First, in the 
words of the apostle, “« Much every 
way, but chiefly because to them 
aré conimitted the oracles of God.” 
That is, because their baptism, if 
properly improved, insures to them 
the privileges of a religious educa- 
tion. Secondly, I might ask of 
what use is adult baptism to those 
who receive it? ‘* Are the waters 
of Jordan better than those of 
Abatia or Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus?” If you say, with 
Ananias to Paul, the waters of 
baptism will wash away your sins ; 
or with Peter, “‘ This baptism 
serveth us,” I reply with the same 
Peter, «‘ Not the washing away of 
the filth of the flesh, but the an- 
swer of a good conscience towards 
God.” hat is, not the act of 
baptism, not the sign, but the thing 
signified. For he is not a Chris- 
tian who is one outwardly, neither 
is that baptism which is outward 
in the flesh; but he isa Christian, 
who is one inwardly, and baptism 
is that of the heart, in the spirit. 
If you come at last to the truth of 
ihe case, and say to the believer, 

is washing is a pledge that your 
sins ate washed away, if your 
faith and repentance be genuine, 
I will say to his child, as he be- 
comes the subject of instruction, 
This baptism is also a seal of your 
salvation, if you attain to the faith 
of your father, or rather to that of 
Abraham, whiich he had before he 
received the ‘seal of the righ- 
teousness which is by faith, that 
he might be the father of all them 
who believe, though they be not 
circumcised.” 

5. These brief observations do, 
I think, show, in opposition to the 
objections of the Baptists, that 
the spiritual nature of the covenant, 
made with Abraham, is the same 
as that made with believers under 
the Gospel dispensation ; and that 
it is therefore probable, @ priori, 
that as the sign of that covenant 
was otighuallf administered to 
children, that practice was now 
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intended to bé continued. Yet I 
do confess, that whén we come to 
the mere direct evidénce, this is a 
subject which, on both sides, ap- 
pears to me to have its difficulties, 
such as ought to éxercise our 
diligence, our forbéarance, and 
our charity. On the one hand, 
when I combine the practice of 
the ancient church with that of 
the Christian, up to the very 
clouds that hang upon its early 
history, and with the many decla- 
rations and incidental circum- 
stances in the New Testament, 
which seem to imply its existence 
in the very times of the apostles ; 
when I consider the harmony 
which this principle gives to the 
different dispensations of God, 
and that infants are not baptised, 
as some of the fathers erroneously 
imagined, that they might be 
saved, but because ‘“ that of such 
is the kingdom of heaven ;” there 
seems to be a chain of evidence, 
which justifies the belief and prac- 
tice of many of the wisest, and 
somé of the best of men, in mo- 
dern times. But when I advert 
to the fact, that the New Testa- 
ment contains no express declara- 
tions respecting this practice, and 
that Justin Martyr, when he gives, 
in his apology, a full account of 
the ordinance of baptism, and that 
of the Lord’s Supper, makes no 
mention of infants; and when I 
consider moreover the superstitious 
practices, and erroneous views, 
which have from the very first 
been associated with it; I do nof, 
I cannot, wonder that many wise 
and many conscientious persons 
should adopt the Baptist system. 
The strongest argument against 
that system, from ecclesiastical his- 
tory, seems to be that furnished b 

Mr. Hall, in his controversy wit 

Mr. Kinghorn. His argument, I 
think, is, that as there was con- 
fessedly no infant baptism in apos- 
tolic times, and as that practice 
was universally prevalent before 
the end of the third century, and 
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as there are no records remaining 
of any controversy existing, whilst 
the church was gradually passing 
through this great change, either 
je st communion must have been 
allowed, or this change must have 
been made at once, which is in- 
credible, and nearly impossible. 
With great deference to that ac- 
complished writer, I would sug- 
gest, that the argument ap- 
pears not so much to support his 
conclusion, as to disprove his 
main assumption. For, as infant 
baptism was undoubtedly preva- 
lent at an early period of the 
church; and as there is no trace 
of any controversy respecting 
mixed communion, which must, 
from the nature of things, have ex- 
isted, had such an extraordinary 
change, as is supposed, taken 
place; therefore I conclude that 
infant baptism was the apostolic 
practice, never disputed till the 
time of Tertullian, and conse- 
quently exciting no divisions, or 
calling for any toleration in the 
church. And is it credible, that 
the church, if it held the principles 
of the Baptists, would have granted 
such a toleration, or that it would 
have suffered such a change to 
take place, without any contro- 
versy, or remonstrance, when we 
know that it was nearly divided, 
by the dispute, respecting onl 
the day of keeping Easter? If 
this were really the case, we must 
at least admit, that the Baptists 
of former days were very different 
men from those of the present. 

6. To Mr. Birt’s statement, ‘‘ that 
the commission of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is the sole rightful autho- 
rity for the ordinance of baptism,” 
I fully and entirely accede. But 
to the following paragraph, ‘‘ that 
the statements on this subject in 
the New Testament, are the only 
certain directory for its administra- 
tion,” Imust offer a word of ex- 
planation. 

What we have now in the New 
Testament, on the subject of bap- 
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tism, we may indeed consider as 
certain; and viewing the corrup- 
tions to which tradition has been 
exposed, there is nothing in it to 
which this epithet can be properly 
applied. et this was not the 
case in the beginning. The New 
Testament was not then the di- 
rectory for the administration of 
baptism, and for this plain reason, 
because it was not in existence. 
The order of things was this, 
The apostles and evangelists 
preached every where. When 
they made converts, they bap- 
tised them. Where there was op- 
portunity, they formed them into 
churches, and ordained them el- 
ders, to whom they gave directions 
for their subsequent . conduct, 
When absent from the churches, 
they wrote to them epistles, to 
confirm their faith, or correct their 
errors, As the churches multi- 
plied, and the ministry of the 
apostles, and first witnesses of the 
facts of Christianity, could be less 
frequently enjoyed, persons were 
raised up and qualified to compose 
histories of the life, doctrines, and 
actions. of their blessed Saviour. 
These we call the Gospels, and in 
process of time the churches inter- 
changed with each other those 
Epistles and those Gospels, till at 
last each church had obtained the 
whole; and when they were col- 
lected together, they came to ob- 
tain the appellation of the writings 
of the new covenant. The next 
process was to translate them into 
various languages, for the use of 
other nations, and thus, in their 
original tongue, and in their differ- 
ent translations, they have been 
handed down to our times. It 
follows, from this statement, that 
the ordinances of the Gospel must 
have preceded the Scriptures, and. 
that before a word of these were 
written, and very long before the 
were collected into a volume, 
the churches perfectly knew, from 
apostolic sodeedine. who were the 
subjects, and what was the mode 
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of baptism; and they had not to 
look, and did not look to the New 
Testament as any directory in that 
respect, nor do these writings pro- 
fess any such thing; wherever 
errors existed, they corrected them, 
and to those which existed in the 
Corinthian church, in their parti- 
cipation of the Lord’s Supper, we 
are indebted for the principal scrip- 
tural information we have, on the 
design, mode, and perpetuity of 
that ordinance. With respect to 
baptism, it was otherwise. In that 
age, as there was one Lord, and 
one faith, so there was but one 
baptism. There were then no errors 
to correct, nor disputes to settle. 
And in consequence, we on whom 
the ends.of the world are come, 
must search out the truth by a dif- 
ferent process from that by which 
the first churches received it. 
Had tradition remained uncorrupt, 
that would have been our guide, 
as it was theirs. Had Scripture 
contained clear and direct evi- 
dence on the subject, that would 
have prevented all controversy. 
But as neither of these is the case, 
it remains our duty carefully to 
gather the incidental declarations 
contained in the New Testament, 
and to illustrate them, as far as 
we are able, by those rays of 
— tradition, which have 
appily reached us across the 


darkness of popery. 
Y. 
ON AN ORNAMENTED PULPIT 
STYLE. 


THERE is doubtless a style of lan- 
guage *more fitted for the pulpit 
than any other, though a consider- 
able diversity of opinion may pre- 
vail as to its prominent and cha- 


racteristic qualities. Ought it to 
be anxiously cast in aclassic mould, 
to be highly figurative and adorn- 
ed, and nicely measured into har- 
monious sentences? I cannot but 
think, that for a minister of the 
Gospel to aspire after the praise 
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of literary excellency, in the ad- 
dresses he delivers to his people, 
is very inconsistent with the claims 


and objects of his high and holy 


vocation. My reasons shall be 
given with brevity. 1. A solici- 
tude for beauty and elegance of 
language, will necessarily tend to 
divert the mind of the preacher 
from the great end of the ministry, 
the salvation of souls. The value 
and importance of this end must 
be duly understood and felt, and 
kept constantly in view; for every 
thing else shrinks into littleness 
and insignificance compared with 
it. The conversion of a single 
soul prevents a mass of evil, and 
comprehends a measure of good, 
which neither man nor angel has 
power to calculate. Now it is of 
the highest consequence, that a 
minister of Christ shoal have the 
immortal welfare of his fellow men 
always vividly prominent before 
him; that to this every movement 
of his heart and mind, his tongue 
and his conduct, may directly 
contribute. But the training and 
discipline of an exquisite literary 
taste, is utterly at variance with 
such an intensity of feeling as is 
Can he be ex- 
pected to do much service under 
the Captain of Salvation, who 
spends more time in polishing and 
adorning, than in sharpening and 
using the weapons of his holy 
warfare? Or can he diligentl 

cultivate the vineyard of the Lord, 


whose chief care and employment 


is to gather and arrange the flowers 
of Parnassus? All the inquiries 
and labours which occupy the 
critic and the orator, are trifles 
compared with the proper work of 
a minister of Christ; and it de- 
mands little acuteness to perceive 
that when the mind is plausibly 
amused with these trifles, things 
of infinite moment and worth are 
lost sight of, and almost forgotten ; 
the rules and models of eloquence 
are studied, till a passion for the 
study is created, and then the at- 
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tention due to the substance and 
matter of discourse is lavished on 
the form and garniture in which it 
is to be exhibited. 

2. Solicitude about beauty and 
elegance of language, leads to a 
style ana manner unsuited to the 
mixed assemblies which a preacher 
is usually called to address. 

Considerable allowance must 
unquestionably be made for the 
difference in poiut of education, 
which obtains in different places ; 
yet, I believe, a vast majority will 
be found in almost every congre- 
gation, who have neither time, nor 
taste, nor inclination, for the nice- 
ties and graces of rhetoric. The ap- 
pearance of an assembly is nota 
sure index of mental habits; for 
many who dress their persons with 
a profusion of finery, are accus- 
tomed to clothe their ideas in none 
but plain and often coarse lan- 
guage. ‘To-such, a raised and re- 
fined diction is nearly unintel- 
ligible; it isnot merely that single 
words are unknown, but their com- 
binutions are strange, having little 
or no affinity with ordinary collo- 
quial intercourse. And how are 
persons of this character to be in- 
structed, admonished, roused, and 
affected, by a sermon which neither 
descends to the level of their un- 
derstanding, nor seizes the only 
avenues of access to their hearts ? 
The souls of artisans and peasants 
are quite as precious as those of 
kings and courtiers. When a 
preacher, whose bowels yearn with 
tenderness and compassion, whose 
heart burns with love and zeal, 
looks around him upon the un- 
lettered rustics, who form part of 
his audience, is it right, is it rea- 
sonable, is it possible that he 
should disregard their wants, and 
play the orator to please the fas- 
tidious few, who have some pre- 
tensions to literature and taste? 
No, he is a watchman on the walls 
of Zion, and must sound an alarm, 
in the way best fitted to arrest atten- 
tion, and save his fellow men from 
New Series, No. 13. 
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destruction. Words nicely culled 
and combined may soothe the ear 
or the imagination, but it is his ob- 
ject to penetrate the heart, and 
awaken the conscience. Had 
Luther, Knox, Grimshaw, and 
Whitefield, balanced and polished 
their periods, like some modern 
sermonizers, the vehemence of their 
ardour and zeal would not have 
carried every thing before it like 
a torrent. Indeed, it seems the 
extreme of absurdity to imagine 
that a man who is disclosing to his 
fellow men the terrors of hell, and 
he glories of heaven, labouring in 
good earnest to break down all 
their fences of apathy and delusion, 
and conduct them to the only safe 
refuge, should have a thought to 
spare about the structure and em- 
bellishment of his style. 

3. Solicitude respecting beauty 
and elegance of language, has 
usually the effect of attracting to 
the preacher, from individuals of 
congenial spirit, a high-wrought 
admiration, which borders on ido- 
latry; he is, for a time at least, 
their oracle of taste, their theme of 
eulogy; the most wholesome truths 
are refused, as if unfit to be 
touched by them, unless seasoned 
and served up by their favourite. 

I remember some years ago to 
have heard a young minister, who 
was settled in a small obscure 
town, preach a sermon at an asso- 
ciation meeting, which was richly 
adorned with the graces of finished 
composition. He was afterward 
asked by a senior brother, whether 
he preached such sermons at home? 
on having answered in the affir- 
mative, “ And how many of your 
people,” it .was said, ** do you 
think can understand. them?” 
‘“* About five or six,” he replied. 
The avowal produced, as might 
be expected, among men of piety 
and experience, a mixed emotion 
of grief and indignation: Nor can 
we conceive of a more gross and 
revolting inconsistency than that 
of a Christian pastor and teacher: 

D 
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pleasing himself, and a few fond 
admirers, by picking flowers and 
weaving pretty garlands, when 
the sheep of his flock are ready to 
perish for want of being properly 
watched and fed. What! will a 
man who has assumed an office of 
deep and awful responsibility, 
spend his time, his strength, and 
his ingenuity in courting the 
muses, and canvassing for literary 
honours, while the souls of his 
eharge are many of them rushing 
unprepared into eternity? Oh! 
shameful prostitution of the noblest 
function ! 

Perhaps none could be found, 
who would acknowledge that their 
ultimate aim in composing and de- 
livering elegant sermons, was to 
obtain the praise of men. The 
common plea, as I am perfectly 
aware, is, that by such means they 
shall wear away prejudice, and 
win the educated classes. .It is 
not, however, difficult to prove, 
that the prejudices thus erected, 
are quite as bad as those which 
are destroyed; and the brilliant 
and boasted trophies, when actu- 
ally won, are not worth half the 
oe of the warfare. 

s then a preacher, it may be 
said, to pay no attention to the 
language of his sermons ?- I reply, 
Yes; his language should be plain, 
forcible, and varied, gp as to suit 
the subjects treated, Some have 
gone so far as to affirm, that not 
a single phrase or word ought to 
be uttered in the pulpit, beyond 
the apprehension of the lowest of 
the hearers. This is certainly re- 
quiring from a public teacher 
what is’ scarcely possible, ahd if 
possible, would by no: means be 
advisable. There is a simplicity 
of manner in stating and exhibit- 
ing divine truth, which brings it 
down to the capacity of a peasant, 
or child desirous of learning, even 
though some of the words, sepa- 
rately taken, are not understood. 
This simplicity, which illustrates 
the great principles of religion, as 
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objects of sight are rendered clear 
and distinct by the beams of the 
sun, should be the constant aim 
of every faithful minister. We, 
says Paul, use great plainness of 
speech. It is readily granted, 
that no figures or expressions 
ought to be used, which tend to 
degrade the dignity of the pulpit. 
And truly, he who has learned 
the art of being plain without 
coarseness, pointed and palpable 
without harsh and personal allu- 
sions, has one eminent qualifica- 
tion for preaching the Gospel to 
the poor. 

The style of the pulpit ought to 
be distinguished by great vigour 
and strength. A smooth, soft, 
flowing diction, takes no hold of 
the mind. Of those who go to 
hear the Gospel, at least nine out 
of ten are in a state of dormancy 
and stupor, which requires the 
strongest stimulants. And if 
searching truths are to be ad- 
dressed to them, it can be done 
to good purpose only in power- 
ful and searching language. But 
some may ask, Shall we not de- 
feat our own design, by offending 
those whom we wish to conciliate? 
Make the trial. I am convinced, 
that our own times might, on this 
head, learn something from a for- 
mer age. The pungency and force 
of an Alleine and a Baxter pro- 
duced the happiest effects; and 
were ministers of our days to 
preaigh with the same glow and 
e of soul, the same plainness 
and” pointedness of speech, we 
have reason to think more good 
would be done. It is confessedly 
a difficult attainment to acquire a 
masculine and nervous style, with- 
out a tincture of harshness; but 


this very consideration should — 


prompt to the use of every mean 
adapted to that purpose. 

he language of the pulpit 
ought to be varied according to 
the theme. It is not the place 
for what would by many be termed 
literary excellency; but every 
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other kind of excellence should 
shine there. . Whether a preacher 
describes, reasons, or exhorts, his 
strain of speech should be accom- 


modated to his subject. In the 
general, words will follow the 
current of thought and sentiment. 
Clear and vivid conceptions, and 
animated feelings, will, without 
much anxiety, find an appropriate 
vehicle of language. Let the faith- 
ful preacker of the word only en- 
ter deeply into the spirit of his 
message, and he will not fail to 
deliver it with power, or pathos, 
as the occasion demands. Nor 
will he envy those who gain the 
praise of genius, of learning, or of 
taste, if he can but win souls, and 
lead them to Christ, to holiness, 
and to glory. 


0044884808 


** No more shall it be counted wit, 
To say, Ex nihilo nihil fit.” 

GENTLEMEN,—I have for some 
time meditated a paper for your 
Magazine, and have at length, by 
the aid of a pipe, and other stimu- 
lants of the mind, wrought myself 
up to a state of intellectual effer- 
vescence, and am determined to 
refrain no longer. I am perplexed, 
however, in the choice of a sub- 
ject, for in this paroxysm of author- 
ship every avenue to the temple of 
fame is already crowded, and not 
a chance of entrance remains, ex- 
eept to him who will fly.in at the 
sky-light, or make a subterrageous 
journey through the foundiions 
I have it! thanks to this nicotian 
weed. (I wonder that there was 
any thinking at all before the dis- 
covery of America, excepting 
among the philosophers of Ken- 
tucky, or the sages of Connec- 
ticut.) With your leave, Gentle- 
men, my subject shall be, 


AN ESSAY UPON NOTHING. 
Some of your readers, who are 
hypercritically inclined, may per- 
haps question the accuracy of my 
logic, and sarcastically observe, 
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that nothing is no subject. But I 
answer, ‘“‘ Logic is an old-fashioned 
awkward implement, which often 
severely punishes him who uses 
it: it might have served the pur- 
poses of ancient times, and sub- 
served the solemn movements of 
our leaden-witted ancestors, who 
thought nothing solid but what 
was weighty, and nothing orderly 
which was not measured.. We 
have discarded it, and have dis- 
covered that our wit evaporates 
by any attempt to regulate it.” 
Farther, I appeal to experience. 
Are not the greatest number of 
modern essays written on nothing ; 
nay, made up of nothing? And 
may I not, for once, write some- 
thing on nothing, when my ccn- 
temporaries are continually busied 
in writing nothing on every thing? 
You see, Gentlemen, I do not 
wish to claim the merit of origi- 
nality. I freely confess, I have 
seen burly folios written on no- 
thing: I have waded through 
huge tomes of metaphysics, in 
which nothing was proved. (By 
the bye, this may be improved 
into an argument for the actual 
existence of my subject, as you 
know, Gentlemen, nonentities are 
incapable of becoming the sub- 
jects of predication. But this I 
only mention cursorily, by way 
of showingethat I can argue logi- 
eally when there is occasion, and 
that it is possible to write very 
metaphysically on nothing.) The 
whole race of poets are avowedly 
the devotees of unreal and shadowy 
powers, a circumstance which ac- 
counts for their general poverty, 
as it is but just that they who serve 
the interests of nothing, ‘should 
have nothing for their wages. 
But system is the order of the day, 
even in doing nothing. I shall, 
therefore, follow this praise-worth 
custom, and proceed systemati- 
cally. Nothing is the offspring 
of privation, and the sister of 
tre (I hope I am not ‘breaking 
— head, in making no- 
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thing of the feminine gender. Of 
this I am confident, he alone who 
knows nothing, can pretend to 
assign the real gender of this 
mysterious being.) She is de- 
seended from a very ancient fa- 
mily, which flourished many ages 
before any thing had existence : 
nay, all things are her legitimate 
descendants. The arms of this 
family so nearly resemble those 
of many of our nobility and gen- 
try, that I shall not attempt to 
blazon them. The honour of this 
ancient house has, however, suf- 
fered a considerable diminution 
by the wrong application of its 
cognomen in modern days. I al- 
lude to that perversion of lan- 
guage, by which we depreciate 
the ancestral dignity of some poor 
Plebeian by the phrase, ‘ he 
comes from nothing.” I presume 
this inaccuracy arose from the 
same figure of irony, which origi- 
nated the modern and false mean- 
ing of the word dunce ; which, it 
is well known, was primarily an 
epithet of honour, and was in- 
tended to characterize an indivi- 
dual, as learned as the famous 
Duns Scotus. Whether or no my 
conjecture be true, the term, cer- 
tainly, was formerly used in an 
honourable sense, for if obscurity 
in the origin of nations has in- 
variably been esteemed a criterion 
of antiquity, and consequently a 
test of dignity, there can be no 
reason why obscurity in the birth 
of individuals should not entitle 
them to the same pre-eminence. 
It is to its obscurity that the 
source of the Nile owes all its 
celebrity; and obscurity and nonen- 
tity are so nearly allied, that the 
ancient logicians say, ‘‘ Non en- 
tium et non. apparentium eadem est 
ratio,” Thus, as true sublimity 


approaches near to unintelligi- 
bility, so ancestral honours are 
nearly identified with nothing. I 
will not pretend to enumerate the 
families of renown, which deduce 
their lineage from. the subject of 
my essay, as the attempt would 
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give your pages the appearance 


of the Court Kalendar. Suffice it 
to say, that glory, fame, popular 
applause, all come from nothing, 
and as all things eventually find 
their level, they invariably finish 
their course by merging again into 
nothing. The venerable science 
of heraldry owes its existence to 
my subject, for if you discharge 
from its most crowded escutcheons 
the griffins, dragons, and unicorns, 
the very representations of nothing, 
what is left to the owners but a 
plain coat, sables, or gules, often 
so thréad-bare as not to be worth 
turning. To the same origin may 
be traced all those mental cobwebs, 
which have been woven into gar- 
ments, metaphysical and hypo- 
thetical, for covering the naked- 
ness of the intellectual and moral 
world. Some of them have dis- 
tinctly avowed their ancestry in 
their very names, as, in particular, 
the late hypothesis of a tendency 
to nihility, which has fully justi- 
fied the propriety and ominous 
prediction of its appellation, by 
sinking into nothing.* In short, 
Gentlemen, for I have studied 
nothing in all its bearings, I will 
venture to affirm, that there is no 
art or science with which we are 
acquainted, but owes much to this 
unsubstantial and incomprehen- 
sible being. Nothing is the cer- 
tainty of ancient, and the impar- 
tiality of modern history, the 
utility of metaphysics, the moral 
of the drama. It is the infidel’s 
hope, the bigot’s charity, the spe- 
culatist’s prudence, the statesman’s 
conscience, the lawyer's honesty, 
the physician’s humanity, the mi- 
nister’s reward, the critic’s wit, 
the poet’s judgment, the polemic’s 
candour, the commentator’s acu- 
men,—in fine, it is the design 
of 


Castri-eris. NEMo. 





* Our facetious correspondent will par- 
don us, if we say that we think there is 
nothing in evidence of his assumed fact, 


respecting the fate of the hypothesis al- 


luded to.-- Ep. 


Ries 
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FLY-LEAF, EXTRACTED FROM 
‘© REFLECTIONS UPON ELO- 
QUENCE,” 1672. 


«© WHAT is eloquence? The more 
I read concerning it, the less I 
understand its nature. True elo- 
quence requires, 1. An entire ac- 
quaintance with the subject on 
which we speak. 2. A perspi- 
cuous method in the arrangement 
of the several heads. 3. A clear 
insight into the proprieties of words, 
and a correct appropriation of 
them to the subject. 4. A dis- 
tinct enunciation of our words, 
and a natural cadence in their de- 
livery. 5. A becoming attitude, 
and a graceful action. The first 
quality, unaccompanied with the 
rest, constitutes a sensible speaker. 
The second with the first, makes 


——$= 
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an edifying speaker. Join the 
third, and you make a perspicuous 
speaker. Add the fourth, and 
you ensure pleasure, but all must 
conspire to form an orator. The 
last is the froth, the fourth is the 
mellowness, the third is the spirit, 
the second is the clearness, the 
first is the body. All together 
make the liquor good. The pos- 
session of any one of these qualities 
in a remarkable degree, often 
blinds the auditory to a defect in 
the rest; but the deceit is disco- 
vered by this. If we have been 
deceived, we shall inquire of our- 
selves, in our lucid intervals, the 
ground of our gratification, and 
fall ignorant of the reason. If it 
were real eloquence, we acquiesce 
in our decision, and can readily 
give an answer to our inquiry.” 








ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
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Letters of friendship, written by eminent ministers and private Christians, with all 
the freedom of unrestrained confidence, furnish the most interesting illustrations of 
their religious character, and supply many facts and dates which elucidate the history 
of the church of Christ in the times to which they refer. 

It will therefore, it is presumed, be acceptable to the readers of this Magazine to 


know, that, in future, a certain portion of its pages will be appropriated to the inser- 
tion of these interesting remains of great and holy men; and the Editors respectfully 
solicit their friends who possess such unpublished relics, to entrust them to their 
care, that they may, by publication, be preserved from that destruction to which 
many valuable epistles have been frequently consigned. The Editors are happy to 
state, that an interesting series of letters, from the pens of the Rev. George Whitefield, 
the Rev. John Berridge, of Everton, and the Rev. Thomas Davidson, of Bocking, have 
thus been obligingly confided to them from the family papers of a gentleman, whose 
ancestors were honoured with the friendship of these distinguished servants of Christ, 
and which, they doubt not, will be esteemed, with other epistles in their possession, as 
valuable additions to this miscellany. 


From the Rev. G. Whitefield to 


God willing, you shall have mine. I think, 


Mr. Savage. dear Sir, there is somewhat peculiar 
. im our acquaintance. I have had a 
I. Exeter, Oct. 31, 1743, particular value for you some years ; 


Six in the Morning. 


My pear Sir—I heartily rejoice that 
our Saviour has heard prayer, and given 
you ason. For this! have not failed 
to thank him. I pray our Saviour to 
bless him much, and to teach you and 
your dear wife how to order him. I 
find it a weighty matter to be a father, 
and a great thing, to nurse a child for 
God. I desire your prayers in this behalf. 


and though I have not seen you, yet my 
love has encréased. Your coming to me, 
before I left town, was extraordinary : 
it was of wonderful service, and strength- 
ened my faith and confidence in a prayer- 
hearing God. Oh, Sir! very dear Sir ! 
who is like unto our God, glorious in 
holiness, fearful in praises, continually 
doing wonders! Thanks be to his great 
name for all his mercies! but, above 











all, for that mercy of mercies, Jesus 
Christ! You and I, dear Sir, are much 
indebted to divine grace, and yet how 
unthankful am I! alas, how unholy! 
Indeed, I feel myself to be the chief 
of sinners, and less than the least of all 
saints; and yet (Oh, infinitely conde- 
scending love!) Jesus delights to ho- 
nour me. Here is a large field of 
action in the west: all quiet, and 
the people fly to the Gospel, as doves to 
the windows. I am just now going to 
preach sixteen miles off, or I could write 
much. I thank you for writing to me. 
I felt your love for the writer, and can, 
in great — subscribe myself, 
Very dear Mr. Savage, 
Most affectionately Jonetp 





To Mr. Savage. 


My kind love to Mrs. Savage. I send 
the little lamb a kiss and a blessing. 
I hope to come and see you when I 
come to town. 


Weweoseseses 


II.  Piscataqua, March 2, 1744—5. 
Very pear Sir — Your uliar 
kindness to me, before I left don, 
has been much upon my heart ever 
since I left England, and calls for a par- 
ticular acknowledgment, though so many 
miles off. Indeed, I have loved you 
several years, in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ, and have often interceded for 
you and yours before the throne of 
grace. Oh, that this may find your 
dear soul, my dear Mr. Savage, happy 
at the feet of Jesus! I think this leaves 
me and mine in that situation. Oh, 
help us to praise our common Father, 
for he has been exceedingly kind to us ! 
He has delivered us out of the great 
deep, and brought me from the gates 
of death, through which I was going 
triumphantly, and enables me to preach 
the everlasting Gospel to abundance of 
souls. There is much opposition from 
some quarters; but no weapon formed 
against the cause of God has or can 
prosper. Wondrous things have been 
done in and for New England. Greater 
things, I believe, God is about to do for 
it. I can scarce tell when I shall go 
out of it. Here is a glorious field of 
action before me. I know you will 
pray for me, that as ‘my day is, so my 
strength may be. This is my prayer for 
you, my dear Mr. Savage. My dear 
wife joins in sending you and yours 
most cordial salutations ; and, wishing 
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you the best of blessings, I subscribe 
myself, very dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate obliged Friend, 
Brother, and Servant, in Christ, 
Georce WHITEFIELD. 
To Mr. Savage. 


the ttt’ 


III. Port Isaac, in Cornwall, 
March 14, 1749—50. 
My very pear Frienp—Shall I re- 
turn to town, without sending one whom 
Iso dearly love a few lines? It must 
not be. And now what shall I say? 
An all-wise Redeemer keeps your family 
still in mourning: the dear Mr. An- 
drews is gone. May his death be a 
means of quickening my tardy pace, and 
my working with more life in my Lord’s 
vineyard! Every day the work in- 
creases upon my hands; and, had I a 
hundred bodies, all might, and, through 
grace, all should, be employed for the 
blessed Jesus. Words cannot well tell 
you the’ many delightful seasons the 
Great High Priest hath vouchsafed to 
give his people, since I left London. 
n Gloucester, Bristol, and many places 
here in the West, the word of the Lord 
has run and been glorified. Many 
thousands attend ; and, could I stay, [ 
find the way is clear to most, if not all 
the great towns in Cornwall. There 
are hundreds of awakened souls in these 
parts. May the Lord Jesus thrust out 
more labourers into his harvest! May 
your soul, and the soul of your yoke- 
fellow, and little daughter, my dear, 
dear friend, prosper! Forget me not 
at the throne of grace. You pray, and, 
through the Lord strengthening, I will 
go on fighting. God grant I may die 
in the field! May the Lord keep me 
from flagging in the latter stages of 
my road! But I must not enlarge. 
Ere long, perhaps, I may see you. But 
whether present or absent, you or yours 
are never forgotten by, my very dear 
Mr. Savage, 
Yours most affectionately, 
in our common Lord, 

Gerorce WHITEFIELD. 

To Mr, Savage. 


P.S.—I sympathize with poor Mrs. 


Andrews, and pray the Lord of all 
Lords to sanctify this stroke. 





IV. Rozindale, June 14, 1750. 
NeitHER distance, place, time, or even 
eternity itself, will ever be able to erase 
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that love that he who is altogether lovely 
hath put into my heart, years ago, for 
my dear Mr. Savage. I believe it is 
teciprocal; and though business, and 
other avocations, prevent our frequent 
interview, yet in heaven our mutual 
love will be known, and we employed 
in praising the God of love fcr ever- 
more. Till then, I desire to work hard 
for him here below. It is very plea- 
sant, and our Lord causes it to prosper 
in my unworthy hands. Great is the 
harvest, indeed-—greater than ever. It 
is supposed that, in Yorkshire, in about 
a week, above 60,000 souls heard the 
Gospel. On Whit-Sunday, Howarth 
church was almost thrice filled with 
communicants. We had a feast of fat 
things. Even in Manchester, some, I 
believe, have listed under the Redeem- 
er’s banner. All was quiet there. I 
am now going to Kendal and White- 
haven, to beat up for fresh recruits, and 
to exhort those that have already listed 
to behave like good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. This is a petition I beg my 
dear, dear Mr. Savage to put up for me. 
Fain would I die fighting. Fain would 
I hold out to the end. Fain would I 
be kept from flagging in the latter stages 
of my road. Jesus is able to do this 
for me and you. And he is faithful who 
hath promised, and he also will do it. 
Let us, then, look up, my dear brother, 
my dear friend, and go on our way re- 
joicing. I commend you, and your 
dear yoke-fellow, and dear little maiden, 
to his never-failing mercy. I send you 
as hearty good wishes as ever came from 
the soul of one friend for another, and 
why? Because I am, my very dear Sir, 
Yours most affectionately, 
in our eternal Lord Jesus, 
G. 


To Mr. Savage. 





V.— From the late Rev. John Sutchiff, 
of Olney, to a Friend in Oxford- 
shire. 

Dear Str—I embrace an opportunity 

of sending you a line, as a token of love. 

The friendship I received from you and 

others at Bicester has made an impres- 

sion on my heart, that, I trust, will ne- 
ver wear away. Christian friendship is 
the sweetest of all connections. "Tis the 
very life and soul of every other. Souls 
joined together with this heavenly ce- 
ment are eternally united. Such ac- 
quaintance and intercourse are begun 
here below, but are to ripen and be 
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perfected in the celestial world. There, 
distance of place or difference of senti- 
ment will never interrupt the commu- 
nion of saints. 

O that our thoughts were more em- 
ployed in meditating on the heavenly 
world! Probably this might have a 
tendency to stir us up to give more. dili- 
gence to make our calling and our election 
sure. We profess to be only strangers 
and sojourners here; that here we have 
no continuing city, but to be looking for 
one to come. A young man under age, 
who is heir to a large estate, is often 
ready to be looking forward, and think- 
ing how rich and happy he shall be at 
such a period. And may not the heir 
of glory do so, with infinitely greater 
propriety? Most certainly he may. I 
rejoice that Providence seems to be ap- 
pearing for you, in sending you a mi- 
nister. I wish he may be one divinely 
furnished for sanctuary service. To have 
an able gospel minister, in the discharge 
of whose work faithfulness and affection 
are united, is an inestimable mercy. 
Your trials at Bicester have been sin- 
gular. Perhaps the Lord has thereby 
been fitting you for a degree of pros- 
perity. A severe winter often prepares 
the ground for fruitfulness in summer. 
We want preparing for the suitable re- 
ception and proper enjoyment of our 
mercies. The Lord frequently does this 
by trials. Unsanctified trials are the 
sorest of all judgments. May the refiner 
and purifier of the sons of Levi answer 
his glorious character in his gracious 
conduct amongst you. His dealings 
with his people, as one said, may be 
sometimes keen, but always kind. It 
becomes us always to be on our watch- 
tower, looking out for the coming of the 
Son of Man. Yesterday an Chris- 
tian was as well as usual, and died ina 
few moments, in our town. What a 
change! To be conversing with mor- 
tals,.in a world of sin and sorrow, and 
singing before the throne with adoring 
angels and admiring saints, in the re- 
gions of purity and peace, within the 
compass of an hour! Imagination can- 
not conceive the nature and happiness 
of such a change. 

But I must have done. . Begging an 
interest in your prayers at the throne of 
grace, 

I rest, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Friend 
and sincere Well-wisher, 
Joun Surciirr. 


Olney, May 22, 1783. 
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POETRY. 


ON THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 


Hatt, sacred morn ! 

That spring, or winter drear, 
Or‘autumn’s golden ear, 

Didst with thy beam adorn: 
When, of the Hebrew maid, 

The Son oF Gop was born, 

And in a manger laid. 

--Then that prophetic star, 
Athwart’the heaven divine, 

Did on the Magi shine, 

In eastern lands afar. 

Ard bark! on Bethiehem’s plain, 
The blessed jubilee, 

That charmed each shepherd swain, 
Loud as the swelling main ; 
Heaven’s highest minstrelsy ! 


For angels bright and holy, 
Through the mid-air descending, 
Did purge the night’s dark womb, 
Of all her irksome gloom, 

And shadows melancholy, 
Their light and music blending. 
«< Ye midnight watchers, hail ! 
That tend your fleecy sheep, 
And ceaseless vigils keep, 

Lest ravening beasts assail, 
While all mankind do sleep. 
Fear not—to you we bring, 
From heaven’s eterval King, 
The wondrous, joyful story ; 
For even now is born, 

(This long-expected morn,) 
The Prince of light and glory! 
And Satan’s reign is ending, 
Behold the fiend descending, 
From yon aérial throne ! 

His power and kingdom gone ; 
And lost his victory.-—— 

To David’s city haste, 

The shadows now are flying, 
The deeper gloom is chased, 
From off the mountains wild ; 
Go! find the holy child, 

In humble manger lying.” 


a a Ret at Rete tal 


So spake the voice divine, 
The ear with rapture bendinz, 
While heavenly quires attending, 
Their harmony combine : 

** Glory to God Most High ! 
O’er earth Jet peace and love 
Their balmy pinions move ; 

Bid human tears be dry :— 

All silent is heaven’s thunder, 
And God is reconciled, 

Through the blest Virgin’s child : 
Let men and angels wonder !” 


mseseseses 


GOD UNSEARCHABLE. 


** Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to per- 
fection ?”’—Jos xi. 7. 

WE see, O Lord, from day to day, 

In every work of thine, 

That goodness, power, and skill --which say, 
Thou art! and art pivine! 

We feel this truth, from hour to hour, 
When deep within the heart 

Thy Spirit, with resistiess power 
And love—-declares Thou art. 

More would we know--Thyself alone 
Canst banish every doubt ; 

Vain all researches of our own 
Must be to find thee out. 

Oh! teach us, then, thine outward word 
To study more and more, 

And be its oracles preferr’d, 

To perishable lore. 

Instruct us to thine inward voice 
To lend a wakeful ear ; 

In its approval to rejoice, 

At each rebuke to fear ! 

Thy word our law, thy voice our guide, 
Thy truth our only stay, 

Show us a Saviour crucified, 

To Thee, the light, the way. 

Thus be that saving knowledge won, 
Which only their’s can be, 

Who through the Spirit, and the Son, 
Are brought, O God! to Thee. 

BarRNarD Barton, 


Oe ttt tet 


SONNET, 
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O GENTLE spirit ! fled away so soon, 
In flowery morn of youth, and maiden grace ; 
Nor didst abide this earth thy resting place, 
Ere yet thy beauty reach’d its highest noon. 
This holy shrine we mourn, thy virgin clay, 
Of death, insatiate death ! the timeless prey. 
For thee flamed not the bridal torch, nor thou 
Didst dight thee with thy gems, to hail the morn, 
That should thee with thy matron-stole adorn, 
And plight in hymen’s fane, love's truthful vow. 
The tomb thine altar is—the earth thy bed, 
Thy bridegroom death—thy bridal maids the dead ! 
But why lament thee, spirit pure and wise ? 
Thy lamp was trimm’d, thy bridegoom in the skies ! 
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TO THE MOON. 


Cyntuia ! I view thy pure and placid face, 
Moving alone in slow and solemn grace, 






With sweet complacency —for thou dost quiet 
All things below—that even noise antl riot 

In thy calm presence sinks into repose, 

And hushed to silence no existence knows. 


On ! thou art fairer than the eye of day, 
More lovely soft—more suited to allay 


The storm 


of h 





P 


That spread before thee 


y 
like the troubled sea, 


In which thou lov’st thy gentle beam to lave, 

Its silver fragments glittering on the wave. 

Thou shinest like the watch-light of the skies, 

To guide our path, and teach us how to rise 

From earth to heaven, above this grov’ling scene ; 
Where mortal sympathies have never been : 

To yon pure realms, where Peace her olive waves, 
And where is found nor death, nor mournful graves. 
.Thy visage is to us so amiable, 

That we ean gaze, and gaze upon thee still ; 


Nor ever tire, 


For thou canst well inspire, 
Those feelings most refined, 


That cannot be defined. 


‘Thou bearest on thy brow that tranquil charm, 
That might the tyger of his rage disarm. 


O thou inspiring planet! could I guess 

What beings dwell upon thy ample space, 

I'd say they live in sweetest harmony, 

For sure no discord can exist in thee ; 

No! all is peaceful as an angel’s dream ; 

Or like the pensive twilight of thy beam. 

And while “¢ in brightness thou dost walk along,” 
Be my lips vocal with a thankful song ; 

And tuned my heart, to praise the blest Supreme, 
Who gave that shadowy lustre to thy beam. 


wee tetetetest 


THE DEITY, 
SEEN IN NATURE. 


Erernat God, I see thee not, 
Though thou art ever by ! 
Above—around--beneath—no spot 
But meets thy sleepless eye, 
For, like thine angel’s sword of flame, 
Thou turnest every way the same-- 
Thou art infinity ! 
All-filling mind, thou dost embrace 


The smallest point—the mightiest space ! 


Thought struggles in the vain design 
That mind to comprehend : 

Which never had an origin— 
Shall never have an end. 

Past—present—and futurity 

Are one—the same—and nought to thee! 
My soul--the search suspend ; 

Absorbed and lost is thy frail sense, 

In centreless circumference. 


New Sesrizs, No. 13. 


But though I cannot see thy face, 
—Yet as Chaldea’s King 

Beheld those lonely fingers trace 
Their mystic eyphering, 

I still may read fal] many a line, 

To which, inscribed by hand divine, 
Thy charaeter doth cling ; 

For nature’s every form and part 

Conspire to tell us what thou art. 


The sun and stars—the storm and sea-— 
And heaven and earth proclaim 

What thine Almighty power must be-- 
The wonders thou-canst frame. 

And oh, as plainly mercy seems, 

(Told on its arch of brilliant beams,) 
The favourite of thy name. 

Though thou art still invisible, 

We see thy power and goodness well. 


E 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


ett tate ety te hn) 


The Domestic Preacher ; or Short 
Discourses from the original Ma- 
nuscripts of some eminent Mi- 
nisters. In two vols.—London: 
Holdsworth and R. Baynes, 
1826. Price 8s. pp. 475. : 


Tuts collection consists of forty- 
one discourses, intended, as the 
title imports, for the use of fami- 
lies. They are, accordingly, very 
brief, seldom extending to sixteen 
pages. We are mistaken, how- 
ever, if they will not be found 
deeply to interest the general 
a | both by the variety of the 
subjects they comprise, and the 
eminent talent not a few of them 
evince. They are all, as we un- 
derstand, by living writers, who 
have furnished, we presume, their 
several manuscripts to form the 
whole; but as there is. no index of 
the names, the reader must be left, 
as we are, to his own conjectures 
in solving the question, who are the 
authors. 

In the fourth sermon, on the 
subject of Christian Fellowship, 
from Acts ii. 47, after a descrip- 
tion of the primitive converts, as 
those who should be saved, the duty 
of uniting in communion with be- 
lievers is enforced, and the follow- 
ing passage occurs, containing, 
as we think, remarks highly im- 
portant to Christian churches, 
who, in the present day of cheap 
and facile profession, are not un- 
frequently in danger of being too 
much influenced by the secular 
respectability, rather than the piety 
of those who are candidates for 
their communion ; hence worldly 
men have, not unfrequently, gained 
that ascendancy which was only 
due to moral and Christian worth ; 
and as a necessary consequence, 
the church has been secularized in 
her administration, where the form 
was scriptural and pure; the 


Christian ministry has been im- 
peded in its operations through an 
influence not recognized in the 
New Testament, and a greater 
curse has been entailed than the 
flames of Smithfield, or the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition. The 
latter proved to the church but the 
furnace of purification, the former is 
a millstone about her neck ; nor is 
it the less weighty and ruinous, 
though fastened with a chain of 
gold. The passage we allude: to 
is the following :— 


** Another motive to Christian fel- 
lowship is, that we may receive and im- 
part spiritual blessings, and be edified by 
the mutual faith of one another. Solitary 
piety is in danger of being extinguished, 
or if not its flame languishes; but as iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend. Who has not 
found his mind invigorated and inspired 
with new energies, by uniting in social 
worship, where all the varied gifts of 
Christian brethren are engaged in suppli- 
cation and in praise, and where the cloud 
of incense ascends from the altar to the 
throne above. Here it is we have the 
power of co-operating with God, in the 
diffusion of truth and piety; and in no 
other way can we so effectually advance 
the great purposes of his kingdom upon 
earth. While however it is the duty and 
the interests of all real converts to unite 
themselves to a Christian society, it is 
much tu be lamented that any but such 
should obtrude upon the sacred enclosure. 
All unconverted persons that are admitted 
to communion bring with them an alloy 
that debases the gold of the sanctuary ; 
instead of adding strength to the church 
by their accession, they debilitate and 
relax all its energies, they weaken the 
hands that already hang down, and the 
feeble knees. Along with their influence 
or their wealth they bring with them so 
much carnal policy, so much of a worldly 
spirit, and so much moral contagion, 
that they corrupt and defile the holiest 
things, and paralyse the affections and the 
efforts of the most efficient constituents. 
By their means the ordinances of the 
Gospel fall into disesteem, and its disci- 
pline into neglect and desuetude,”’—pp. 
51, 52. 


The discourse on the “* Agency 
of Providence,” from Rev. xii. 16, 
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contains the following pertinent re- 
marks on the connection between 
the progress of knowledge and the 
advancement of religion; a sub- 
ject which, in our humble opinion, 
needs yet more, in some quarters, 
to be understood and enforced ; 
we would particularly recommend 
it to the attention of our youthful 
readers, who have a taste for in- 
tellectual improvement. The fol- 
lowing views have our most cor- 
dial suffrage. 


*¢ The earth is still aiding the church 
by a great variety of institutions, which 
have for their object the general improve- 
ment of mankind. Seminaries of learn- 
ing, scientific projections, benevolent 
societies, the circulation of books, and a 
general system of education among the 
poor, have their origin in human wisdom 
and policy, without any immediate view 
to the interests of religion; yet those in- 
terests are materially served by them, It 
is by the grossest ignorance and darkness 
that men become the passive instruments 
of power, that their minds and consci- 
ences are enslaved; and it is chiefly 
through the operations of voluntary in- 
stitutions, where a large mass of intellect 
is concentrated for the purpose of sending 
forth the streams of knowledge and sci- 
ence, that the human faculties are fertilised 
and improved, and the lowest ranks of 
society rise into the independence of 
human beings, and are prepared for the 
investigation of moral and religious truth. 
Whatever tends to excite a love for read- 
ing, or to awaken a spirit of enquiry, is 
ultimately beneficial to the church of God. 
The nature also of Christianity is such 
that it can never be injured, or its evidence 
impaired, by the most powerful efforts of 
reason ; like the pure gold it loses none of 
its worth or its lustre by the fire. Real 
learning is its most efficient ally, and can- 
not but advance its iaterests; it is a reli- 
gion of evidence, and light is essential to 
its growth and propagation. No intelli- 
gent Christian, no one who understands 
the genius of the Gospel, can possibly be 
averse to the advancement of learning ; it 
is a harbinger to prepare the way, and ac- 
celerate its progress through the earth.” — 
pp- 223, 224. 


In perusing the collection, we 
discover the unequivocal traces of 
a master, whose hand may be 
known, like that of some eminent 
artist, though employed only on a 
sketch. This circumstance alone 
will confer a value and importance 
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on the work. Without attempting 
to be more explicit, we shall leave 
to our readers the pleasure of 
judging for themselves, assuring 
them they will not fail tobe amply 
repaid. The following beautiful 
remarks are selected from the ser- 
mon on the “ Glory of the Resur- 
rection.” 


‘* Our present corporeal frame, though 
fearfully and wonderfully made, is of 
a feeble texture; it is a frail taber- 
nacle, fitted only for a temporary resi- 
dence, and liable to innumerabig accidents 
and dangers. On the least éxertion we 
are subject to fatigue, and require repose 
in order to recruit the exhausted energies 
of nature. The senses also are weak and 
feeble, and unable to meet the demands 
of the mental faculties ;-the eye becomes 
dim with seeing, the ear is oppressed with 
hearing, and all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. In process of time the keepers of 
the house begin to tremble, and the strong 
men bow themselves; the silver cord is 
loosed, and the golden bowl is broken. 
But the body we shall receive at the resur- 
rection is strong and durable, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
We shall be as the angels of God, who 
excel in strength, and flourish in immortal 
youth and vigour. The lapse of ages 
makes no impression on their celestial 
forms, but they retain all their pristine 
youth and beauty ; hence the angels which 
appeared at the sepulchre resembled young 
men, clothed in long white garments, 
though they must have existed some thou- 
sands of years before. Of the: powerful 
agency of these celestial beings we may 
form some conception, from the account 
given of their operations in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In one night an angel smote all 
the first-born of Egypt, and in one night 
a hundred and eighty-five thousand of the 
Assyrians. Well, therefore, may they be 
styled the mighty angels, or giants of the 
celestial order: yet shall the saints vie 
with them in strength, when they come to 
bear the image of the second Adam, who 
is head over all principality and power, 
thrones and dominions being made subject 
unto him. 

** The body in its present state is 
liable to constant fluctuations, to pain and 
sickness, and a great variety of disorders ; 
the seeds of which are thickly sown in the 
human constitution, and the causes of life 
and death are so interwoven that they may 
both be in operation at the same instant. 
Every thing within and without tends to 
disturb the order of nature, and the least 
collision with other bodies may disorganise 
its severa) parts ; hence a numerous train 
of evils is produced, from which no one is 
exempt, ‘The ordinary course of things 


42 








brings some of these upon the aged, yet 
neither are the young secure, Diseases 
which generally attack youth are more 
fierce and formidable; they start as it 
were from ambushment, like a hidden 
foe, and take them by surprise; while to 
the aged they give warning before they 
strike. But when we come to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven, 
miortality shall be swallowed up of life. 
There shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain, for the former things are 
passed away. It is sowna natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body ; it is sowa in 
corruption, st is raised in incorruption ; it 
is sown in @isLonour, it is raised in glory.’ 
—pp. 132—134. vol. ii, 


The discourse on the Holy 
Spirit is throughout so important 
and interesting, that we must leave 
it entire to the perusal of our 
readers. The same cause must be 
an apology for passing over others 
not less deserving their attention, 
to which we sincerely recommend 
these valuable volumes. Our final 
extract is from the sermon. on 
“ The End of Time,” Rev. x. 5, 6. 


«* Nothing strikes us more than the per- 
changes that are taking place in 
ife, and in the state of things around us. 
The customs and habits of mankind are 
ever fluctuating, and the fashion of this 
world passeth away; like a mournful pro- 
cession it moves on slowly, but never 
stands still. How changed also are our 
views and feelings in the course only of a 
few : our friendships, our connec- 
tions in early life, where are they ? 
are fled, and nothing remains of those 
who were once our most intimate com- 
panions. Many young persons who were 
entering upon the most interesting pros- 
pects, and anticipating many happy years 
to come, have retired from the ranks of 
the living, to join the congregation of the 
dead. Many families have lost their 
principal constituents, or sunk into po- 
ve and lect. He who acquires 
wealth soon finds that riches make them- 
selves wings and fly away, or death gives 
the symmons to leave them all behind. 
What changes take place in our congre- 
gations, and in our immediate neighbour- 
hood. ‘The place in which we worship 
may remain the same, but the auditors 
are new ; churches are bereaved of their 
mst active aod valuable members, and 
houses are filled with new. inhabitants. 
Creation itself is undergoing a perpetual 
change; the destruction and decay of 
sme parts of. it are made subservieut to 
the support of the rest, and the face of 
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nature does not long wear the same aspect. 
Our corporeal structure is constantly 
though insensibly undergoing a material 
change, and we should start from ourselves, 
were we presented with an accurate de- 
scription of all the alterations which take 
Place in the system, from infancy to 
manhood, and to maturer years. The 
mortal tenement which we inhabit, after 
undergoing innumerable declensions and 
repairs, must be dissolved, and returned to 
its native dust. The earthly tabernacle 
must be taken down, and give place to a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens ; or be succeeded by an envelope 
of darkness more horrid than imagination 
can conceive. 

*« Nothing is stationary but the moral 
qualities of mankind, and these shall re- 
main the same when time shall be no 
more. Then he that is unjust shall be 
unjust still, he that is filthy shall be filthy 
still, he that is righteous shall be righ- 
teous still, and he that is holy shall be holy 
still. In the world to come there will be 
no room for change; eternal justice will 
have arranged every thing in order, and 
there will be no revision of its decree. 
The wicked will have no invitation to leave 
their abodes of darkness; the righteous 
shall enter into everlasting habitations, 
and shall go out no more. The present 
scene is for ever closed, an impassable 
gulph is fixed between the world of bliss 
and woe ; all is final, immutable, and ir- 
revocable. 

** Intelligence of such momentous im- 

rt is worthy of being proclaimed by 

im who planted his foot upon the sea 
and upon the earth. Who else could give 
it a reality? Who else could destroy 
this world, and from its destruction pro- 
duce such a new order of things, but God 
only? The dissolution of the world, and 
of the present state, is a grand preparatory 
operation, a sort of magnificent porch, 
through which we are to enter into eter- 
nity. It is only the prelude to what is to 
follow; and when the curtain of time 
shall drop, nothing will be present to our 
view but the realities of an unseen world. 

‘« When our attention is called to this 
awful subject we are to be looking for- 
ward to the enjoyments of the present 
life, and to banish from our minds the an- 
nunciation of the angel, That time shall 
be no longer. But let us remember, that 
though the day of judgment may not be 
near, yet death may be near, very near at 
hand: and if on your pillow you were 
sinking into the arms of death, would not 
that affect you. Sueh an hour mustcome: 
then why not contemplate it with deep so- 
lemnity? Nothing can in reality be in- 
teresting but one concern, and that is our 
mortal state, and how it will be with us 
when time shall be nolonger. How many 
will shortly be numbered with the dead : 
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and are we prepared to meet that awful 
crisis with composure? Can it ever be 
matter of regret, that you are now called 
to reflect upon a state into which you 
must soon enter? The prospect you now 
take of eternity may prevent your ever- 
lasting ruin, since the perpetual recollec- 
tion of the present state, with its succes- 
sive series of actions and events, will give 
a complexion to eternity. The little in- 
terstice of time we now occupy, will be 
ever fresh in our recollection, and will 
present in vivid colours the moral quality 
of all our actions. Like the rich man in 
the parable, we shall remember, and re- 
member to all eternity, the good things 
we enjoyed, and the part we acted in the 
preseut life. 

*« Seeing it is of infinite importance to 
ascertain our real state, let us look well to 
our moral principles, and see what aspect 
our characters bear. If in a state of doubt 
and hesitation, make your calling and 
election sure ; repent of sin, seek forgive- 
ness through the blood of the atonement, 
ask the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
watch und pray, and give up yourselves un- 
reservedly to the Lord. In this changing 
and transitory world our moral condition 
may be changed, all beyond it is permanent 
and immutable, and the things that belong 
to our peace will be for ever hidden from 
our eyes. The change must be effected 
now, or not at all; and while time conti- 
nues, no one need despair; he that is afar 
off may be brought nigh, and be recon- 
ciled through the blood of the cross. But 
there is no room for hesitation or delay; 
the Judge standeth at the door, and in a 
little while, time with us shall be no lon- 
ger.”’~-pp. 234--237. vol. ii. 
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Ir has been the distinction of our 
native land, to produce mony fe- 
males of superior mental endow- 
ments, and considerable literary 
attainments. Such names as those 
of Carter and Smith, not to men- 
tion others, have confirmed the 
fact, that those properties and 
talents which are more immediately 
domestic, are not necessarily allied 
to the absence of a taste for intel- 
lectual pleasures; and the lords of 
the creation may safely dispense 
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29 
with the Rabbinical refinement in 
gratitude, of giving thanks for hav- 
ing been bora men, under the appre- 
hensiou that women have no souls, 
We are not, indeed, very great 
advocates for learned ladies, as 
such, nor should we be disposed to 
admire the brilliancy of the bas- 
bleu, who would sacrifice to literary 
reputation any portion of the qua- 
lities which are appropriately fe- 
minine, and. the unobtrusive vir- 
tues of domestic life. We should 
certainly join in the general panic, 
and consider it for once a well- 
founded alarm, if Greek primitives 
and Hebrew roots were to take 
place of more substantial realities ; 
if domestic order and superintend- 
ence were to be quite deserted for 
the habitual employment of culti- 
vating acquaintance among the 
stars, or discovering cities in the 
moon—the nursery to become a 
depository for acids and alkalies, 
and a scene of chemical experi- 
ments; or the labours of the 
needle to be neglected for the 
superior attractions of Virgil’s 
Georgics, or the satisfaction of 
having crossed the asses’ bridge. 
But these revolutions in the social 
world are not consequent upon 
the proper cultivation of the female 
mind, and there are many happy 
instances which prove that its 
being imbued with a taste for 
knowledge in general, or making 
progress in particular departments, 
is by no means necessarily detri- 
mental to the exercise of its appro- 
priate virtues, but quite the con- 
trary. A taste for literature and 
poetry, and some acquaintance 
with the elements of science, if 
these pursuits be under the regu- 
lation of principle and duty, will 
tend, in both sexes, to the more ef- 
fectual discharge of all the ordi- 
nary functions of life; nor will 
the aphorism of Lord Bacon be in- 
applicable even here, that ‘‘ know- 
ledge is power.” Miss Smith was 
not less of a proficientin the “words 
of king Lemuel,” because she had 
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taught herself to read Virgil ; nor 
was she less apt in the mysteries 
of the culinary art, in consequence 
of her acquaintance with Kepler’s 
laws, and her having sufficient in- 
dustry and attention to enable her 
to apply them. 

The influence of women of 
mental superiority and worth, on 
the taste and habits of society in 
general, is undoubtedly calculated 
to be very great. If ever reason 
and religion shall so far prevail in 
all orders of society, as to cause 
a general improvement in the esti- 
mate of what is most truly valuable 
and excellent in female education, 
and if it should become a principle 
to sacrifice to the acquisition of 
real mental and moral worth—the 
ruinous passion for display will then 
be abated; coxcombry, fashion- 
able impertinence, and distinctions 
chiefly adventitious, will cease 
to be the passport to the female 
heart ; the influence of the sex will 
be increased in the most salutary 
manner ; whatever is most praise- 
worthy in the character of man, 
will be encouraged and advanced ; 
and the virtue and welfare of so- 
ciety greatly promoted. 

f in the annals of orthodox 
nonconformity, from the days of 
Mrs, Rowe till the present, we 
find but few celebrated female 
names, this can only be attributed, 
like many other evils, to the ex- 
clusive spirit of an established re- 
ligion, which infallibly sets a mark 
on whatever does not bend to its 
shrine. The talents of a Carter anda 
Smith were fostered and stimulated 
by the elegant and highly culti- 
vated society in which they moved, 
and the access they had to various 
mental advantages connected with 
this distinction. From many of 
these sources, Dissenters, espe- 
cially those who adhere to the re- 
ligious sentiments of their fore- 
fathers, are almost wholly ex- 
cluded. It is the tax they have to 
pey for their principles, and their 
adherence to unfashionable truth ; 


nor is it probable that on the whole 
they are disposed to regret it, since 
even this exclusion is not without 
its own advantages. The circum- 
stance, however, to which we have 
above referred, may be very much 
regarded as among the results of 
that destitution of literary patro- 
nage, which is connected with 
being out of the pale of the esta- 
blished church, and the consequent 
absence of some of the stimulants 
which give an impulse to exertion. 
This evil, however, will probably 
decrease every day. 

Under this disadvantage as a 
writer, if in the present case it is 
so to be regarded, the lamented 
person laboured, whose memoirs 
are before us. But if her corre- 
spondents were not among the 
great, or the literary, like those of 
her predecessors, yet her name is 
not destined to be forgotten. We 
need not hesitate to say, that her 
writings are far more directly cal- 
culated to be beneficial to society, 
than those of either of the illus- 
trious names we have mentioned 
above, though her literary acquire- 
ments were much more limited 
than theirs, and perhaps on this 
very account, that her sole aim was 
to do good. She possesses the 
enviable distinction, not always 
awarded to authors of talent, even 
in the female world, of having lived 
and written to promote the welfare 
of her species. The temptation 
which so easily besets those who 
tread the flowery paths of litera- 
ture, she resisted—the temptation 
of living to herself —We trust 
none of our fair readers are un- 
acquainted with her writings ; 
since, on her own sex, she and her 
excellent relatives have conferred, 
without doubt, very considerable 
obligations. The basis of their 
system is utility, and scarcely any 
class of readers can peruse their 
writings without profit. They con- 
tain the substratum of moral and 
domestic excellence, on which 
either the plainest or the most re- 
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fined superstructure may be reared, 
as, ona solid and stable founda- 
tion, you may erect a pillar of any 
architectural order, tuscan, doric, 
composite, or corinthian. This 
worthy family, by the principles 
on which they have proceeded, 
and the tact they have evinced, 
have contributed steer | more 
than any other authors on education 
in the present day, to elevate the 
tone of real domestic worth, and 
to form such wives, and husbands, 
sisters, mothers, sons, and daugh- 
ters, as all who value social hap- 
piness would wish to possess. 
Especially will many a young 
person of her own sex, we doubt 
not, be indebted to JANE TAYLOR 
for the formation of her mind to 
much that is excellent and useful 
in knowledge and moral taste; 
and for having imbibed from her 
character and her writings, (less 
voluminous, indeed, than we could 
have wished,) some of the most 
important elements of happiness 
and usefulness. We have perused 
her life and poetical remains, to- 
gether with the extracts from her 
correspondence, with much in- 
terest, though she was to us per- 
sonally unknown. For this gra- 
tification we are indebted to her 
brother, who well preserves, in his 
conduct of the work, the aim 
which has, as already remarked, 
so eminently characterized all the 
productions of this valuablefamily, 
we mean usefulness, to which they 
have laudably sacrificed every 
other consideration, and especially 
“ display.” 

When not more than three or 
four years of age, the subject of 
these memoirs gave striking indica- 
tions, it appears, of great acute- 
ness and quickness of apprehen- 
sion, and of that vivacity of spirit, 
which, though in after life it was 
veiled by the fuller development 
of a more pensive disposition, was 
never lost. At this early age, 
she was, it seems, a very amusing 
companion, and would entertain 
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her friends and visiters, by recit- 
ing, preaching, and narrating, to 
the no small gratification of her 
audience. Yet, at the same time, 
she was prone to reverie; appear- 
ing to have internal resources of 
her own that were remarkable for 
so infantile an age, and she lived, 
as it were, in a world of her own. 
** It was evident,” says her bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ to those who observed 
her, that the little girl inhabited a 
fairy land, and was perpetually 
occupied with the imaginary in- 
terests of her teeming fancy.” She 
early manifested a delicate sensi- 
bility and refinement of feeling, 
which afterwards ripened into 
generous friendship. Her efforts 
in verse were of an early date, 
and we think the first speci- 
men that is preserved, which was 
written in her tenth year, is worthy 
of record, as indicating a refine- 
ment of thought, approaching to 
wit, far from common at so early an 
age. The following is a stanza, 
which occurs in lines intended by 
her, we are informed, to be the 
preface to a book: 
**T laugh and talk, and preach a sermon 
well; 
Go about begging, and your fortune tell ; 
As to my poetry, indeed ’tis all, 
As good and worse by far than none at all.” 


The judicious parental care and 
tenderness it was her My on 
to experience, tended, no doubt, 
early to promote that correctness 
and delicacy of moral taste which 
she evinced through ‘life, and 
which is characteristic of all her 
productions. Her sense of attach- 
ment and friendship was quite in 
unison with these indications. 
This was discovered in her do- 
mestic affections, and in her earliest 
intimacies. The artless-and beau- 
tiful lines, written in her eleventh 
year to a young friend of her own 
Christian name, who was about to 
leave England for America, can- 
not, we think, be read without emo- 


tion. They bespeak ahigh sus 
tibility of strong and vetnet ation: 









tion, and are in the first style of 
simple and pathetic tenderness : 
to select any part of these exqui- 
site lines, would be to do injustice 
to the rest; in order to feel their 
effect, they must be read as a 
whole. 

- As it regards her religious feel- 
ings—her mind appears to have 
been, through life, not a little im- 
pressed with some remarkable in- 
stances of the loss of early friends. 
Among these were the four daugh- 
ters of a respectable physician at 
Colchester, who, in a few years, 
successively fell victims to the 
same malady. Some circumstances 
relating to these youns ladies are 
so interesting and important, that 
we shall insert the whole narrative, 
which is given in the memoirs as a 
digression. It exemplifies the 
unhappy reflex effect which is 
often produced on the minds of 
others, and especially of young 
persons, by a dereliction from the 
peeiees of the Gospel, in its pro- 
essors; and it exposes, at the 
same time, the incapability of 
Socinianism to support the mind, 
and afford relief in a dying hour. 
We acknowledge, indeed, that 
those who have once decidedly 
imbibed what we do not think it 
improper to denominate evangeli- 
cal views of Christianity, are not 
unfrequently, from a variety of 
causes, subject to doubts, and 
painful disquietudes, in the imme- 
diate prospect of death ; but when 
do we hear of their doubting their 
principles? We think the instance 
must be rare. It is one thing to 
doubt whether we have built on 
the right foundation, and quite 
another to doubt of the solidity of 
the foundation itself. Those who 
have always entertained evangeli- 
cal views, have often, at this awfal 
period, felt much solicitude, with 
regard to the infinitely momentous 
—— whether, as individuals, 

ey were Christians ; but 
we do not know, we confess, of 
any instance of such persons 
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having been agitated with the ques- 
tion, Have I not been deceiving 
myself as to the sentiments I have 
held, relative to what Christianity 


is? Even the distressed, though 
excellent Cowper, does not appear 
to have prevailingly doubted the 
efficacy of the Atonement of the 
Cross—his fear was, lest he should 
not partake of its benefits. Now 
we have repeatedly heard of those 
who have maintained Socinian 
tenets being dissatisfied with their 
principles at this searching crisis ; 
and a happy dissatisfaction we 
think it, provided it be timely, and 
produce a change. Socinianism, 
daring life-time, may wear the 
mask of an angel of light, for it 
has a thousand plausibilities ; but 
the dart of the king of terrors, like 
Ithuriel’s spear, has a touch of 
such “ celestial temper,” that, by 
its means, “ things return of force 
to their own likeness,” and this 
glozing sprite may at once be 
converted into his real shape,—a 
demon of darkness—a denier of the 
Father and the Son,—an enemy 
to the trath of God, and the happi- 
ness of mankind. The interesting 
narrative we allude to is the fol- 
lowing : 

“ In the new circle of friends to which 
the family was introduced at Colchester, 
were some persons of superior education 
and intelligence; and among the many 
young persons with whora my sisters pre- 
sently became acquainted, Jane soon found 
a friend, with whom, until death inter- 
vened, she maintained an affectionate inti- 
macy. Peculiarly formed for friendship, 
she was peculiarly happy in ber friends— 
except in having several, most dear to her, 
torn from her by early death :—such was 
the case in the present instance. Jane’s 
new friend was the youngest of the four 
lovely daughters of Dr. S-——, a physician, 
esteemed for the excellence of his private 
character, as well as for his professional 
ability. He died about the time of which 
I am speaking; leaving a widow, four 
danghters, and a son, who alone servives. 
The intercourse of this family with ours, 
during several years, was so intimate and 
frequent, as to claim mention in this me- 
moir, especially as they are frequently re- 
ferred to in the correspondence. 

*¢ Those who may still remember Mira 
S. will allow that they have rarely seen 
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united so much intelligence and sweetness 
of disposition, and loveliness of manners 


and of person. Her charm was that of 
blended dignity and gentleness. Not long 
after the commencement of my sister’s 
intimacy with this family, Mira exhibited 
symptoms of the malady of which, in the 
course of a few years, herself and her sis- 
ters, were the victims ; she died at Exeter, 
after spending two or three years in fre- 
quent, but hopeless changes of scene, 
among her friends in Ireland and the west 
of England, Bythia, the second daughter, 
though less lovely in person, and less 
gentle in disposition than her elder sister, 
endeared herself to her friends by the affec- 
tionate warmth and candour of her dispo- 
sition. The progress of her fatal illness 
was more rapid than in the case of her 
sister :--she died in Dublin in the preced- 
ing year; where also Eliza, her younger 
sister, died soon after, Letitia—Jane’s 
friend, was little inferior, either in intelli- 
gence or in loveliness, to Mira. Many of 
the letters that passed between Jane and 
Letitia are before me, and although there 
is not a little of girlish romance in them, 
they afford proofs enough of great energy 
of character on the one part, and of muc 
warmth and tenderness of feeling, and 
originally of thought on the other. 

Letitia quickly followed her sister to 
the grave. She also had been sent, more 
than once, to the West of England; and 
died on her way thither, at Basingstoke, 
Dec. 12, 1806, The death of Letitia S. 
under the peculiar circumstances which 
attended it, made a deep impression upon 
the mind of her friend; and is indeed so 
fraught with instruction that it may well 
claim a page in this memoir. Should the 
following brief narrative meet the eye of 
the only surviving member of the family, 
Idoubt not he would willingly consent to 
its being given to the reader. 

** The mild. and gentle spirit of their 
mother did not supply to these young 
women the loss they had sustained in the 
death of their father. They soon learned 
to pay too little deference to her wishes 
and opinions; and finding herself unable, 
by gentle measures, to control the high 
spirits of her daughters, she left them, 
with a faint show of opposition, to follow 
their own tastes. Her inefficient influ- 
ence seemed rather to accelerate than re- 
tard their abandonment of all the princi- 
ples--or prejudices, as they were fondly 
called, of their education. And so eager 
were they in the work of ‘ thinking for 
themselves,’ that a very short time sufficed 
to establish them in a resolute contempt 
of every principle they had received from 
their parents. This tendency of their 
minds to discard whatever they had been 
taught in matters of belief, was unhappily 
aggravated by their witnessing a general 
laxity of manners, and some flagrant 
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scandals among the religionists whose 
creed was already the object of their scorn. 
And such offences are sure to produce the 
utmost mischief in the minds of young 
persons whose education, while it has cle- 
vated their notions of the requirements of 
christianity, has failed to affect themselves 
with the spirit of piety. 

*¢ In addition to these unfavourable 
circumstances on the one side, these young 
ladies were exposed, on the other, to the 
most seductive influence from the con- 
nections they had lately formed at a dis- 
tance from home. Many of their new 
friends were persons at once intelligent, 
refined in their manners, amiable in their 
tempers, and perfectly versed in all the 
specious glozings of Socinianism. And 
Socinianism, only twenty years ago, was 
much more specious than it is at present. 
For within this period the course of con- 
troversy has deprived its professors of an 
advantage--so important to the success 
of infidel insinuations—that of having 
itself no defined or avowed principles to 
defend. 

‘* In the society of persons of this class 
these intelligent young women quickly 
imbibed the spirit, and learned the lan- 
guage of universal disbelief; and what- 
ever might have been their early devo- 
tional feelings, they became confessedly 
irreligious in their tastes and habits. 
This change was but little obvious in the 
placid temper of Mira. She was, indeed, 
fascinated with the showy simplicity of 
this masked deism, and perplexed by its 
sophistries ; but she thought and felt too 
much to be ever perfectly satisfied with 
the opinions she had adopted :—her mind 
had rather been entangled than captivated. 
During her illness she. seemed anxious, in 
some » to retrace her steps; and in 
the last days of her life she earnestly re- 
commended her sisters to addict them- 
selves, with greater seriousness and hu- 
mility, to the reading of the Scriptures ; 
and died imploring, with mournful inde- 
cision, to be ‘ saved in God’s own way.’ 

*« Letitia was not at all less forward 
than her sisters, to renounce what she 
termed— ‘the errors of her education :’-- 
she was even more determined and dogma- 
tical than some of them in her new pro- 
fessions. This difference of opinion, along 
with other circumstances, had lessened 
the inti between Letitia and Jane : 
they maintained, however, to the last, a 
friendly correspondence ; though the sub~ 
ject of religion was, by the desire of the 
former, banished from their letters. 

** After many changes of place, she 
once more left Colchester, accompanied 
by her mother, on her way to Devonshire ; 
but was soon compelled to make her last 
home at an inn on the road; where she 
lingered more than three months. The 
disappointment of her strong wish to reach 
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Exeter, awakened her to the knowledge 
of her immediate danger; and this appre- 
hension was soon succeeded by all the 
terrors. of an affrighted conscience. The 
conviction of being an offender against 
the Divine Law, and exposed, without 
shelter, to its sanctions, took such full 
possession of her spirit that, for a length 
of time, she rejected all consolation: and 
endured an agony of) fear, in expectation 
of dyiug without the hope of the Gospel. 
At length, however, her mind admitted 
freely and joyfully that ‘ only hope set 
before us;’ and she fully and explicitly 
renounced the illusions by which she had 
been betrayed; declaring them. to be 
utterly insufficient to satisfy an awakened 
conscience, in the prospect of standing 
before the bar of the Supreme Judge. She 
lived long enough to display many of the 
effects of this happy change :--the whole 
temper of her mind seemed renovated ; 
she became patient, thankful, affectionate, 
and humble; and trinmphed in the pro- 
fession of her hope:--*. My hope,’ she 
said, ‘is in Christ--in Christ crucified :-- 
and I would not give up that hope, for all 
the world.’ ’’——pp. 27--34. 
(To be continued.) 
A weweeerews 
Observations on the Causes. and 
Evils of War ; its Unlawfulness ; 
and the’ Means and Certainty of 
its Extinction: in a series of 
Letters addressed to a Friend, 
By Thomas Thrush, late Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy; intended 
as an Apology for withdrawing 
ping fairer the Naval. Service. 
8ro. Wightman, Fleet Street. 


Tuts pamphlet is the first part of 
a series, of letters on War, by a 
Captain in the Navy, who ad- 
dressed a communication to the 
King, on resigning his commis- 
sion. in his. Majesty’s service, on 
the alleged ground of the unlaw- 
fulness of war. We should be 
happy to find this doctrine becom- 
ing popular in the ear of princes; 
we are assured, at all events, the 
time will arrive, when, through'the 
triumph of Christianity, which is 
the reign of peace, the nations 
‘‘ shall learn war no more; but, 
on the contrary, shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks.” 
We do not here arbitrate on the 
decision to which Captain Thrush 
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came with respect to his own con- 
duct; nor shall we enter on that 
field of discussion, which this sub- 
ject might throw open. But we 
heartily wish success to every 
effort, which has for its object 
the restraint and’ ultimate extinc- 
tion of war—the direst- scourge 
which the depravity of man has 
entailed on his species. This will 
no doubt take place, like the ac- 
complishment of most other pro- 
phetic events, by direct human in- 
strumentality ; and we hail the 
appearance of the spirit of peace, 
which has been manifested in 
several tracts that have been pub- 
lished, both in England and Ame- 
rica, tending to represent war 
in its proper colours, and ulti- 
mately, though we fear not very 
speedily, to promote the pacifica- 
tion of the world. On this ground 
we recommend the pamphlet be- 
fore us to the public perusal. 

The letters contained in this 
first part are six in number, and 
are the following, Introductory ; 
on the alleged Causes of War ;.on its 
real Causes ; on its Physical Evils ; 
on its Moral Evils, in two letters, 

Tn the letter on the real causes 
of war, the author regards. the 
‘* present systems of classical 
education,” as having a foremost 
place. There can be little doubt, 
in snpeietions’ minds, that the 
unqualified admiration which is 
generally felt by youth, of the 
heroic qualities, as exhibited in 
the hh a of. classical. anti- 
quity, have much tended to per- 
petuate the warlike spirit from 
generation to generation. It can 
scarcely be denied, that the direc- 
tion which is given to these quali- 
ties, in those writings, is, in the 
majority of instances, diametricall 
‘opposed to the meek, aio 
and benevolent spirit of Chris- 
tianity. We think, however, that 
without losing the advantages of 
the apaeen of classical education, 
a reform in the mode of conduct- 
ing it would tend indefinitely to 
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lessen the evil which is often likely 
to ensue. It should be shown, 
for instance, that Christianity ad- 
mits the heroic qualities; com- 
bining all that is generous in feel- 
ing, with all that is patient in the 
endurance of pain, privation, and 
death, For the proof, we only 
need recur for a moment to the 
history of the “ martyrs of Jesus.” 
No warlike heroism was ever like 
their’s ! They had no excitements 
of temporal reward—no inspiring 
trumpets to kindle their ardour— 
no exhibitions of chivalry and 
pomp—no phantoms of glory be- 
fore their eyes—their’s were the 
sufferings of faith, and those were 
undergone in the full, calm, and 
deliberate view of all the most ap- 
palling forms which the king of 
terrors could assume. Youth 
should be taught these things by 
their classical instructors—perpe- 
tual comparisons and parallels 
should be made—Achilles, with 
his sullen and revengefal wrath, 
for instance, may be contrasted 
with Stephen the first martyr, and 
his conduct towards his enemies— 
and the hopeless grief of Cicero 
under trial and bereavement, may 
be brought into view with the 
resignation ay in the his- 
tory of Job. uch of the evil 
complained of might be counter- 
acted, if Christian preceptors would 
only remember, that the great end 
of education is to form spirits for 
a happy existence, which, though 
it commences here, is to run into 
nothing less than an infinite dara- 
tion! We certainly think, that 
the classical models of eloquence 
never have been, or will be, sur- 
passed; nor do we imagine that a 
style formed on this basis is ne- 
cessarily connected with the re- 
jection of Scripture phraseology. 
Tt will be allowed there is much 
truth in the following remarks :— 


*¢ Granting that war arises from the 
causes I have stated, another iaquey of 
great importance presents itself. From 
whence arose those lusts which occasion 
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war; and can these be subdued? My 
answer is, that, to a certain extent th 
arise from the errors of education, ‘and 
that their influence may, at least, be 
greatly diminished. This must be the 
ease, unless our system of education is 
already perfect; an opinion that few will 
be bold enough to maintain, You appear 
to think war irremediable; do you also 
think that covetousness, ambition, jea- 
lousy, and revenge ate irremediable, and 
that the virtues of benevolence and for- 
giveness of injuries are unattainable by us? 
If you thus think, a state of peace is, on 
your principles, unattainable ; but, in ar- 
riving at this conclusion, you virtually 
admit that ee prohibits vices 
which we cannot resist, and imposes 
virtues which we have no poweér to prac- 
tise. In other words, tliat it is a fine spun 
system of ethics, beautiful in theory, but 
incapable of being reduced to practice. 
Believing that Christianity is a practical 
religion, and that the diminution of vice, 
and the increase of virtue have been 
greatly retarded by errors in education, 
I will, with your permission, dedicate a 
few pages to this subject. 

“© As a seaman, and with my slender 
pretensions to learning, it may appear pre- 
sumptuous in me to hazard an opinion 
on such a subject; but not much learn- 
ing is required to convince the most care- 
less observer that the present systems of 
elassical education have a direct tendency 
to produce a character the very reverse of 
‘meek, yielding, complying, forgiving ; 
not prompt to act, but willing to suffer; 
silent and gentle under rudeness and in- 
sult; suing for réconciliation, ‘when 
others would demand satisfaction ; giving 
way to the pushes of impudence; con- 
ceding and indulgent to the prejudices, 
the wrong-headedness, the intractability 
of those with whom we have to deal.’ 
Education, as at present geperally con- 
ducted, instead of forming the Christian 
character, here admirably described by 
Dr. Paley, is far more likely to form a 
character on a Roman or Grecian niodel, 
and to establish what most parents, 
blinded by classical prejudices, wish for ; 
viz. the heroic character which ‘ 
vigour, firmness, resolution ; is daring and 
active, quick in its sensibilities, jealous in 
its fame, eager in its attachments, in- 
flexible in its purpose, violent in its resent- 
ment.” I would here ask you, my dear 
Sir; if you do not think it quite as possible 
by education, to establish ane of these 
character as the other? If the former 
‘were universal, the case is clear: the 
world would be a society of friends: 
Whereas, if the other disposition were 
universal, it would preduce a scene of uni- 
versal contention. The world would not 
hold a generation of such men,’ ; 

«© In the present rage for classical and 
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polite literature, Christianity may not 
unaptly be compared to the seed which 
fell among thorns. As soon as a young 
man enters one of our classical or felting 
seminaries, the small stock of Christian 
knowledge he carries there, is liable to be 
choked by classical weeds, and the Chris- 
tian character is frequently lost in the 
heroic. 

‘* When it is considered that most of 
the great statesmen of Europe, during 
many ages, have been brought up in clas- 
sical and fighting seminaries; and that a 
similar education is indispensably necessary 
for a prince or a legislator, and that many 
of these have finished their education in 
camps and fleets, we need no longer won- 
der at the sanguinary and anti-christian 
criminal codes established in most na- 
tions; nor can we be surprised at the 
anomaly of our own code, which dis- 
qualifies those, who slaughter animals, 
from sitting as jurors, while it permits 
those who slaughter men, to sit as legisla- 
tors. .When we further reflect that a 
large portion of the bishops and superior 
clergy, have been educated in the same 
way, and taught from early youth to vene- 
rate the lex talionis, rather than the for- 
giving meekness of Jesus; we need not 
wonder that they have never advocated 
the unpopular and anti-classical doctrine 
of non-resistance, and patient endurance 
of evils, or that some of them Lave been 
the open and avowed advocates of war. 
We may rather be astonished that they 
have entertained any respect at all for the 
Christian code. 

* If we bring the matter home to our 
own country, and examine the orations 
that-are held in the highest estimation, 
whether in the senate or at the bar, the 
standard of their excellence is their con- 
formity to classical models. To be ad- 
mired, an orator must speak and think 
classically, nd should any expression 
escape him, “where selaietal phrases or 
ideas are introduced, it is considered as an 
indelible mark of bad taste. 1 admit that 
we have many shining examples of indi- 
viduals, uniting the meek and pacific spirit 
of Christianity, with the highest classical 
attainments ; but may we not regard these 
as exceptions toa very general rule? And 
can we suppose it probable, that where 
our ideas, and our modes of expressing 
them, are borrowed from Greece or Rome, 
our minds will not very generally corre- 
spond to these ideas? Can we expect that 
our heads will be Roman, and our hearts 
Christian? Can we expect that the pro- 
fessed admirers of the heroes of Homer, 
will be the sincere and humble followers 
of Jesus? Then may we expect shat 
young men educated in fighting and classi- 
cal seminaries, will practise forgiveness of 
jnsults and injuries, 

** The early delusions and anti-chris- 
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tian principles imbibed at these public 


seminaries, so far from being corrected, 
or dispelled by reading or adult education, 
appear to be increased at every stage of 
knowledge. The historian, the poet, the 
dramatist, the novelist, as well as the 
public orator, the statesman, and even the 
grave divine, alike lead men away from 
the paths of peace. It is true they gene- 
rally lament, and often with much elo- 
quence, the dire calamities that war in- 
flicts ; but they, for the most part, speak 
of the men through whose agency these 
evils are perpetrated, as heroes and pa- 
triots.”—pp. 25—29 

Some of our readers will think 
the following passage in the letter, 
on the real causes of war, some- 
what of a curiosity. 

*¢ Some of the popular doctrines of re- 
ligion, particularly those of Calvin, appear 
to have a tendency to check those feel- 
ings of universal philanthropy which 
Christianity inculcates. If men entertain 
the belief that a part of their fellow- 
creatures are labouring under the displea- 
sure of God, and regard them as his ene- 
mies, they consider them as the enemies 
of the elect, or of themselves. Those who 
contemplate God as wanting in mercy, 
which Calvinism, however modified, im- 
plies, are not likely to practice universal 
benevolence.”"— pp. 37, 38. 

We are not prepared to sub- 
scribe to “all and every thing,” 
either in the institutions of Calvin, 
or “in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” We are disciples of 
Horace, in reference to human 
authorities, and on this subject 
we should choose ._our motto 
to be nullius addictus, etc. We 
must confess we felt inclined 
to smile in our sleeve, at the idea 
that Calvinism, “ however modi- 
fied,” is not likely to lead to bene- 
volence. We were simple enough 
to imagine that genuine Christians, 
whether nominally Calvinists or 
Arminians, must be essentially the 
same, and that whatever specu- 
lative differences may exist be- 
tween them, their religious feelings 
and practice must be of one general 
complexion. It appears that pro- 
fessed Calvinism, in some of its 
modifications at least, is capable of 
exciting its adherents to high en- 
terprises of henevolence—be wit- 
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ness Otaheite, Africa, and Hin- 
dostan; and on the other hand pro- 
fessed Arminianism in some, at 
least, of its modifications, is ca- 
pable of presenting the aspect of a 
devout and humble Christian, who 
ascribes his salvation entirely and 
only to God, as the author of all 
spiritual human excellence. If a 
belief be entertained that the 
Scriptures are the word of God ; 
and if the same person feel con- 
vinced that they reveal at once 
the doctrine that it is God that 
** maketh to differ,” and the 
duty of cherishing ‘ universal be- 
nevolence,” we see no barrier in 
the way to the practice of the 
latter. This, however, we sup- 
pose, would, by way of distinc- 
tion, be called Calvinism in some 
of its modifications. We have 
met with many such Calvinists, 
and have not perceived them to 
be at all fettered in their ideas of 
man’s responsibility, which they 
appeared most completely to ac- 
knowledge, and practically to feel; 
—and this, we were led to con- 
ceive, arose partly from their 
having sufficient firmness of mind 
not to allow what they do know 
to be disturbed by what they do 
not know ; or, in other words, not 
to suffer plainly revealed duties to 
be infringed on by their specula- 
tions on what may be denominated 
“secret things,” which, though 
equally revealed, as to their actual 
existence, are in other respects un- 
known. 

The letter on the physical evils 
of war contains such pictures of 
the dreadful consequences which 
immediately follow if its train, as 
are truly appalling, and which 
must induce every lover of his spe- 
cies most earnestly to pray for the 
time when He, to whom the shields 
of the earth belong, shall cause wars 
to cease to the ends of the earth. 
An awful contrast, indeed, is here 
presented to the hilarity, the show, 
the vanity of a parade! We turn 
from the spectacle with terror and 
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disgust ; and humanity is sick at 
heart, to think that the agents in 
such scenes of blood and horror 
were not demons! but men ! 

The following extracts are taken 
by the author from Labaume’s 
account. of Buonaparte’s expe- 
dition to Moscow: 


** The most heart-rending scene which 
my imagination had ever conceived, far 
surpassing the most afflicting accounts in 
ancient or modern history, now presented 
itself before our eyes. A great part of the 
population of Moscow, frightened at our 
arrival, had concealed themselves incellars, 
or secret recesses of their houses. As the 
fire spread around, we saw them rushing 
in despair from their various asylums. 
They uttered noimprecations, they breathed 
no complaints, but carrying with them 
their most precious effects, fled before 
the flames. Others of greater sensibility, 
and actuated by the genuine feelings of 
nature, saved only their children, who 
were clasped closely in their arms. Many 
old people, borne down with grief rather 
than by age, had not sufficient strength to 
follow their families, and expired near the 
houses in which they were born. 

‘* Desirous of terminating the recital of 
this horrid catastrophe, for which history 
wants expressions, and poetry has no co- 
lours, I shall pass over in silence many 
circumstances revolting to humanity, and 
merely describe the dreadful confusion 
which arose in our army, when the fire 
had reached every part of Moscow, and 
the whole city was become one immense 
flame. 

** A long row of carriages was perceived 
through the thick smoke, loaded with 
booty. Being too heavily laden for the 
exhausted cattle to drag them along, they 
were obliged to halt at every step, when 
we heard the execrations of the drivers, 
who terrified at the surrounding flames, 
endeavoured to push forward, with dread- 
ful outcries. The soldiers were still armed, 
diligently employed in forcing open every 
door. ‘They seemed to fear. lest they 
should leave any house untouched, In 
spite of the extreme peril which threatened 
them, the love of plunder induced our 
soldiers to brave every danger. Stimu- 
lated by an irresistible desire of pillage, 
they precipitated themselves into the 
flames. They waded in blood, treading 
upon the. dead bodies without remorse, 
whilst the ruins of the houses, mixed with 
burning coals, fell thick on their murderous 
hands: 

‘* The nearer we approached the Ma- 
jaisk, the more desolate the country ap- 
peared. But most horrible was the mul- 
titude of dead bodies which, deprived of 
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burial fifty-two days, scarcely retained 
the human form. Qn arriving at Boro- 
dino, my consternation was inexpressible 
at finding the 20,000 men, who had pe- 
rished there, lying uncovered. 

** November 6th.—-The soldiers vainly 
struggling with the snow and the wind, 
which rushed upon them with the violence 
of a whirlwind, eould no longer distinguish 
the road; and falling into the ditehes 
which bordered it, found a grave. How 
many unfortunate beings on this dreadful 
day, dying of .cold-and famine, struggled 
hard with the agonies of death. ‘Stretched 
on the road,: we could distinguish only 
the ae snow which covered them, 
and which, at almost every step, formed 
little undulations like so many graves. 
The Cossaes came to the succour of the 

ts, and drove back to the great 
road, already filled with the dying and the 
dead, those who escaped from the carnage 
made among them. ‘Tormented with 
hunger, we saw them run after every 
horse the moment it fell. They devoured 
it like dogs, ‘and fought among themselves 
for the mangled limbs. 

« November 13th.—It was horrible to 
see and hear the enormous dogs with 
shaggy hair, which, driven. from the vil- 
lages we had burned, followed us along 
our march, Dying with hunger, they ut- 
tered one incessant and frightfal howl, and 
often disputed with the soldiers the car- 
casses of the horses which fell in the route. 
In addition to this, the ravens, attracted 
by the scent of dead bodies, hovered over 
us in black and ‘innumerable crowds, and 
by their eries of mournful presage, struek 
the stoutest hearts with terror. 

** Happily we were but two leagues from 
Smolensko. But what was our grief, 
when we heard that the ninth corps was 
gone, and that the provisions were all con- 
sumed. A thunderbolt falling at our feet, 
would have confounded us less than did 
this news, 

** November 28th.--The wreck of the 
French army arrived at the Beresina; and 
Labaume says, Now began a frightful con- 
tention between the foot-soldiers, and the 
horsemen. Many perished by the hands 
of their comrades, but a greater number 
were suffoeated at the edge of the bridge ; 
and the dead bodies of men and horses so 
choked every avenue, that it was necessary 
to climb over mountains of carcasses to 
arrive at the river. Some who were buried 
in these horrible heaps, still breathed, and 
struggling with the agonies of death, 
caught hold of those who mounted over 
them; but these kicked them with vio- 
lence to disengage themselves, and” with- 
out remorse, trod them underfoot. 

** At length the Russians advanced in 
amass. At the sight of the enemy, the 
artillery, the baggage waggons, the ca- 
valry, and the foot-soldiers, all pressed 
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on, contending which should pass first. 
The strongest threw into the river those 
who were weaker, and hindered their pas- 
sage, or unfeelingly trampled under foot 
all the sick they found in their way.. Many 
hundreds were crushed to death by the 


wheels of the cannon, Thousands and 
thousands of victims, deprived of all hope, 
threw themselves headlong into the Bere- 
sina, and were Jost in the waves. 

‘** December 4,—The route was covered 
with soldiers, who no longer retained the 
human form, and whom the enemy. dis- 
dained to make prisoners, Some had lost 
their hearing, others their speech; and 
many, by excessive cold and hunger, were 
reduced to a state of frantic stupidity, in 
which they roasted the dead bodies of their 
comrades, or even gnawed their own 
hands and arms. Some were so weak, 
that, unable to lift a piece of wood, or roll 
a stone towards the fires which they had 
kindled, they sat down upon the dead 
bodies of their comrades, and, with a 
haggard countenance, stedfastly gazed 
upon the burning coals. No sooner was 
the fire extinguished, than these living 
Spectres, unable to rise, fell by the side 
of those on whom they had sat. We saw 
many who were absolutely insane. To 
warm their frozen feet, they plunged them 
naked into the middle of the fire. Some, 
with a convulsive laugh, threw themselves 
into the flames, and perished in the most 
horrible convulsions, and uttering the 
most piercing cries; while others, equally 
insane, immediately followed them, and 
experienced the same fate. 

*« On the morning of the 13th of De- 
cember, of 400,000 warriors, who had 
crossed the Niemen at the opening of the 
campaign, scarcely 20,000 men repassed 
it, of whom at least two-thirds had not 
seen the kremlin. Arrived at the oppo- 
site bank, like ghosts returned from the 
infernal regions, we fearfully looked be- 
hind us, and beheld with horror, the 
savage countries where we had suffered so 
mnch.”’—pp. 45-49, 


The moral evils of war, in its ef- 
fect on the social ties, which subject 
occupies two letters, are strongly 
exhibited, fortified by the senti- 
ments of EraSmus, Lord Claren- 
don, Archbishop Secker, Bishop 
Porteus, etc. 
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The whole Works of the Rev. Oliver 
Heywood, B.A. Now first col- 
lected, revised, and arranged, in- 
cluding some Tracts éxtremely 
scarce, and others from unpub- 
lished Manuscripts: with Me- 
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moirs of his Life. In Five Vo- 
lumes. Volume the Second. 8vo. 
pp- 500. 

THE name of Oliver Heywood is 

fragrant and refreshing to our 

spirits! The memoirs of his life, 
published many years ago, by the 
venerable Dr. Fawcett, contain 
some peculiarly interesting anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the mournful 
intolerance of the dominant party 
in the age of the Second Charles, 
and well adapted to strengthen the 
faith of the suffering Christian, in 
the time of trial. Those days are 
happily passed away; but the re- 
membrance of them is calculated, 
not only to promote our devout 
gratitude, but to confirm our at- 
tachment to the great principles of 

Protestantism and Nonconformity 

—principles essentially identical, 

and to the influence of which may 

be aseribed, under a divine agency, 
the establishment of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and the preservation 

and extension of the still more im- 

portant interests: of evangelical 

Christianity. The men of that 

stormy period were giant-spirits, 

fitted to encounter its contests, 
and endure its heart-stirring agita- 
tions. Theirs was not a “‘ carpet- 
warfare,” a oyouayta, in which 
they might flourish and declaim 
without fear. They entered the 
scenes of combat, and with holy 
daring retained a firm and. un- 
yielding grasp of their principles. 
They felt their importance; and 
forming comprehensive views of 
their results and connexions, they 
were led by an enlightened and 
prospective policy, to prefer suf- 
fering and _privation to dishonour- 
able subjection. They ‘* endured 
as-seeing’ Him who is invisible” — 

‘©’ Unshaken, ‘unseduced, unterri- 

fied;” and the wreath of their 

glory is-amaranthine ! 

Amongst these illustrious con- 
fessors, meny of whom suffered 
“unto death,” and all of whom 
possessed: the ‘spirit, and deserve 
the appellation of martyrs, Hey- 
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wood is entitled to our high and 
grateful veneration. During his 
life he was eminently laborious 
and successful. Before his eject- 
ment by the Act of Uniformity, 
he was greatly honoured in the 
usefulness of his ministry; and 
though he suffered peculiar hard- 
ships and privations for m 
years before the revolution, he 
still continued, as opportunities 
were afforded, -his self-denying 
labours. On some occasions he 
was reduced to the greatest diffi- 
culties; and the malignity with 
which he was treated by his eccle- 
siastical oppressors, served only 
to develop the strength of his 
faith, and the meekness of his 
spirit. When the dark storm’ of 
persecution had ceased, and he 
could again breathe the air, and 
enjoy the sunshine of liberty, he 
resumed his pastoral labours, and 
engaged so extensively in itine- 
rating through all parts of the 
county in which he lived, that, as 
the esteemed editor of his work 
has observed, he might have been 
called ‘“ the Apostle of York- 
shire.” His activity and vigour 
continued to the latest period of 
his life ; and in many parts of the 
district where he laboured, his 
name is still held in grateful vene- 
ration through the traditional re- 
membrance of his. virtues and his 
usefulness. 

The. publications of this excel- 
lent man are not appreciated as 
they deserve. Their local’ influ- 
ence must have been considerable 
at the time of their appearance ; 
and some have gone through seve- 
ral editions since the death of their 
author. His style of composition 
is eminently marked by simplicity ; 
and a rich vein of spiritual senti- 
ment and holy feeling may be 
traced through all his writings. 
We are sometimes reminded, of 
Philip Henry in his quaintness 
and faithfulness, and‘ antithetical 
point; and sometimes, of Leighton, 
in the higher qualities of thought 
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and illustration. He has not the 
erudition of Owen, or the eloquent 
and original reasoning of Howe, 
or the overwhelming force and 
awful grandeur of Baxter; but 
we feel no hesitation in assigning 
him an eminent place in the second 
class of the theologians of his age; 
and sincerely rejoice that a uniform 
edition of his work is announced, 
under the judicious superintend- 
ance of the Rev. W. Vint, the 
esteemed President of the Theo- 
logical Institution at Idle. The 
volume before us is the second of 
the series; and the first volume, 
which is to contain the memoirs, 
will not be published till the other 
volumes have appeared. We shall 
reserve, therefore, a more extended 
consideration of the life and works 
of Heywood, till the whole are 
before the public; and, at present, 
content ourselves with most cor- 
dially recommending this edition 
to the patronage and support of 
all the Fiends of evangelical reli- 
gion ; but more especially to those, 
who in this age of spurious can- 
dour, and unscriptural liberality, 
venerate the fathers of the non- 
conformist ‘churches, and can ap- 
preciate the. great principles by 
which they were actuated in their 
sufferings and labours! 
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The Amulet ; or, Christian and Li- 
terary Remembrancer.— Baines 
and Son, pp. 396, with Twelve 
beautiful Engravings. 12s. 

LoNG before the Christian era 
gifts were presented amongst 
friends on new year’s day, as the 
tokens of affectionate regard, and 
those who received such pledges 
of favour hailed them as the happy 
omens of a prosperous year. 

The lapse of eighteen centuries, 
with all the revolutions which have 
attended it, has not abolished this 
kind-hearted usage, which, indeed, 
of late years, has been su plied 
by the diversified talents of inge- 
nious artists, elegant writers, and 
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enterprising booksellers, with new 
and rather tempting means of its 


continued observance. Elegant 
little volumes, in imitation of the 
German literary almanacks, are 
now auanually published of this 
purpose, and, doubtless, many a 
copy of ‘“ the Literary Souvenir,” 
the ‘“ Forget me not,” or of 
‘«« Friendship’s Offering,” has been 
received by our fair readers, as an 
acceptable expression of regard, 
and a pleasing omen of future 
happiness. Though we are not 
soothsayers, yet our profession is 
surely grave enough to allow us 
to predict, that should any of our 
youthful friends receive ‘“ the 
Amulet” now before us, as a new 
year’s gift, and become thereby, 
for the first time, acquainted with 
that which constitutes its greatest 
charm, they will through life con- 
sider, that it was, indeed, a “‘ token 
for good”—a good more perma- 
nent, a happiness more enduring 
than heathen sages could imagine, 
or time itself can bound. ‘ The 
Amulet” is a Christian as'well as a 
literary Remembrancer, and while 
it will bear comparison with any 
of its competitors which we have 
seen in the beauty of its typo- 
graphy, and the elegance of its 
graphic illustrations, yet it is the 


high moral and religious feeling - 


which pervades its pages, that 
forms, in our esteem, its best at- 
traction. 

This pleasing miscellany com- 
prises upwards of sixty contribu- 
tions in prose and verse, from the 
pens of some of the most esteemed 
writers in the republic of sanctified 
literature. Where there are so 
many excellent papers, it is not 
easy, nor perhaps is it perfectly 
just, to individuate, yet we cannot 
help directing our readers to “‘ Joan 
of Kent,” as an able and af- 
fecting sketch. The description 
of the Primate Cranmer is admira- 
ble, and calls at once to mind his 
stern and melancholy air, as de- 
picted by Gerbrius Flicciis, in his 
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unique portrait of the Archbishop 
in the British Museum. 

Mrs. Cameron’s tale of ‘* Pre- 
judice and Pride” is happily told, 
and furnishes a valuable lesson to 


bigots of everycommunion. The 
descriptive paper on “ Jerusalem” 
is from the pen of Mr. Josiah 
Conder, who has repeatedly proved 
how familiar he is with the topo- 
graphy of the holy city, and must 
be read and admired as it deserves, 
Dr. Walshe’s account of the Chal- 
dean Christians is highly interest- 
ing, and will inspire fervent desires 
in the mind of every pious reader, 
that this antient people may learn, 
from the Sacred Scriptures promised 
to them, how needless it is to send 
delegates to Rome. The poetic 
division of the work is rich in popu- 
lar names—Milman, Montgomery, 
Bowring, B. Barton, Bowles, Ed- 
meston, Clare, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. 
Gilbert, and several other distin- 
guished votaries of the muses, have, 
by their contributions, increased 
the attractions of the volume. 
Montgomery’s “ Elijah in the 
Wilderness,” is in every sense wor- 
thy of his holy and elevated muse, 
and no piece in the volume should 
we select with more pleasure, but 
its length forbids it. We can, 
however, devote space enough for 
the following plaintive verses by 
Mrs. Hemans. 
CHRIST IN THE GARDEN, 
« He knelt—the Saviour knelt and pray’d, 
When but His Father's eye 


Look’d thro’ the lonely Garden’s shade, 
On that dread agony ! 
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The Lord of All above, beneath, 
Was bow’d with sorrow unto death. 


The sunset in a fearful hour ; 
The heavens might well grow dim, 
When this mortality had power, 
So to o’ershadow Him! 
That He who gave man’s breath might 
know 
The very depths of human woe. 


He knew them all !—the doubt, the strife, 
The faint perplexing dread ; 

The mists that hang o’er parting life, 
All darken’d round His head ; 

And the Deliverer knelt to pray-- 

Yet pass’d it not, that cup, away! 


It pass’d not--tho’ the stormy wave 
Had sunk beneath His pes | 3 

It pass’d not—-tho’ to Him the grave 
Had yielded up its dead. 

But there was sent Him, from on high, 

A gift of strength, for man to die! 


And was His mortal hour beset 
With anguish and dismay ? 
How may we meet our conflict yet 
In the dark, narrow way ? 
How, but thro’ Him, that path who trod?— 


Save, or we perish, Son of God !”’ 
pp. 345, 346. 


It only remains for us to add, 
that the plates are from designs 
by Martin, Westall, Corbould, 
Wright, Brooke, Stephen, &c. 
and engraved in a very pleasing 
style by Heath, Finden, Mitchell, 
Melville, &c. and that the whole 
work is published with such a re- 
gard to good taste and morals, as 
to deserve the support of all those 
who wish to see the laurel and the 
palm entwined, to grace the brows 
of the rising generation. 
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GENUINE biography is an intel- 

lectual miniature, im which the fea- 

tures, coniplexion, and spirit of the 
New Serizs, No. 13. 


subject are to be delineated, For 
the sake of effect, a few subsidi- 
aries may be admitted in the back 
ground, as the painter judiciously 
intimates the student by his reclin- 
ing books, and the soldier by his 
military trophies; but these ad- 
ditaments must not be crowded, 
G 
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nor ushered into undue promi- 
nence: a shade of indistinctness 
may even be suffered to cover 
them, that the whole light may 
rest'on the principal figure. In 
the generality of works which 
pass under the name of biogra- 
phies we are at some loss to dis- 
cover the aim of the writer: whe- 
ther it be to detail and defend his 
own opinions, or those of his sub- 
ject. We have said biography 
should resemble a miniature : the 
portraits of but few men are re- 
quired to be drawn at full length ; 
the artist is content to show the 
face ; he leaves the other parts of 
the body, by which men are less 
distinguished from each other, to 
the imagination of the beholder. 
By far the greatest proportion of 
modern memoirs appear to us to 
bear a strong resemblance to those 
elaborate pictures of sea-fights 
which adorn the walls of our 
country barbers, and other ama- 
teurs of the fine arts, where all the 
agreement to the original consists 
in the fact that, in both, there are 
ships and waves, confusion and 
destruction. As far as regards 
their appropriation to this or that 
particular engagement, they might, 
with equal felicity, be denomi- 
nated the battle of Actium, or the 
arrival of the Danes. To entitle 
the history of any individual to 
publicity, there must be in that 
individual some unusual trait of 
‘character, some prominency in his 
mental features, something un- 
common in the incidents of his 
life; and, to make the recital of 
them profitable, there must be the 
hand of a master to illustrate such 
peculiarities, and to deduce from 
them some general principles, 
which may inform and ultimately 
benefit the reader. If these ob- 
jects be forgotten or undervalued, 
the lives of the illustrious warriors 
of the Cherokee or Chicksaw na- 
tions, with an account of their 
several depredations in burning, 
scalping, and tomahawking all 
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those miserable creatures who are 
so unfortunate as to be within their 
reach, might be obtruded on the 
world, with as much claim to at- 
tention, and with as great a proba- 


bility of usefulness. We are tho- 
roughly satiated with lives! No 
sooner is there a death announced 
in one paper, but there is a life 
advertized in another; as though 
we were determined to fill up a 
vacuum in the natural, by a super- 
feetation in the intellectual world. 
We have not time sufficient to 
inspect our own lives, in our anxi- 
ety to read the lives of others. If 
some remedy be not applied to 
this prolific disease, we have se- 
rious apprehensions that the mon- 
strous progeny will eat up all our 
old and_ solid literature, and 
eventually effect the mortality of 
intellect. We have already lives 
of children who never attained 
their sixth year swelled into a 
hundred pages; and we think 
there is every prospect, if the rage 
go on progressively, that we shall 
soon have lives of those who never 
lived at all. We are not sure that 
some of these precious articles 
were not intended as a satire on 
the prevailing taste; if not, nothing 
less than the ‘*‘ Memoirs of the 
Blue-coat-school-Boys,” with an 
appendix, descriptive of their gym- 
nastic games, tops, marbles, and 
all, can be expected as the climax 
of this literary mania. 

There was a happy period in 
English history,»when the publi- 
cation of a man’s life was not 
invariably the death of his reputa- 
tion; when his displayed effigy 
was not the sure precursor of his 
ignomitious execution; in short, 
when the pen was employed pro 
fama, non fame. It is our comfort 
that a few relics of that golden 
age remain—a few gems which yet 
sparkle through the dark interven- 
ing centuries, and derive additional 
splendour from the cloudiness and 
opacity of the pebbles which our 
modern lapidaries vend. To such 
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relics we look, as to some orient 
pearl which the ocean of time has 
deposited on its shores—the rich- 
est burden of the refluent surge. 
To us they have an illumination 
more glowing than that with which 
Persia or Hindistan beautifies 
her most precious manuscripts ; 
and their homely binding of rusty 
brown, or wrinkled vellum, has 
more attractions than the splendid 
envelopes and silver hinges of 
Payne. To them we may apply 
Chesterfield’s eulogy on Nollekens, 
that ‘‘ he alone was a statuary, 
the rest were slone-cutiers,” and 
say ‘‘ These are biographers, the 
rest are fact-retailers.” They are 
of nature’s mint; and though they 
have been circulated for more than 
a century, their impression is yet 
fresh, and their inscription legible. 
To such an one we would now 
introduce our readers ; but, before 
we advert more particularly to the 
work itself, we must occupy a few 
lines with an account of the au- 
thor. 

ISAAK, or, as he is commonly 
called, honest ISAAK WALTON, 
was born at Stafford, in 1593. The 
early part of his life was spent in 
London, where he kept a linen- 
shop. His employment did not, 
however, occupy him so exclu- 
sively as to prevent the cultivation 
of his literary taste; as, in this 
uncongenial situation, we find him 
the author of several most inte- 
resting productions, and the inti- 
mate friend of many of the cele- 
brated wits and authors of the 
day. His pieces have always 
been remarkable for a sprightliness 
of thought, and easy simplicity of 
diction, but rarely possessed even 
by the most felicitous genius. His 
“* Angler” has enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted popularity, from the date 
of its first appearance; a circum- 
stance the more singular, as that the 
aquatic art is, to most persons, buta 
dry subject. But the genius and 
eloquence of Walton can invest 
even the fishing-rod with dignity, 
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and refute the sarcastic definition 
of Johnson, that it is “ a rod with 
a fish at one end, and a fool at the 
other.” With the exception of 
one unhappy feature, honest Wal- 
ton was a model of good nature: 
he was universally benevolent, 
except towards Puritans and Non- 
conformists. He never hears of 
one of these unhappy separatists, 
without foaming at the mouth; 
and his pen, at such a juncture, 
becomes, for the first time, tinged 
with gall. We trust this arose 
from his misconception of their 
real character ; and we charitably 
hope he now loves them better, 
and is more reconciled to them. 
He lived in an age when religious, 
as well as political, animosities 
were carried to an unhappy height, 
and he drank too deeply into the 
spirit of his hierarchical friends. 
It is not to be wondered at, that 
the biographer of Hooker should, 
in this respect, have imbibed the 
principles, and conformed to the 
rules of ecclesiastical polity. But 
we would not revile his memory, 
nor cast one bitter word of recri- 
mination against those pages which 
have oft sweetened our toilsome 
studies, nor look with an unwonted 
frown on what has so long ani- 
mated our face with smiles. Mr. 
Walton lived to a great age, and, 
in his ninetieth year, published a 
posthumous production of his 
friend Chalkill. Besides these 
works, he wrote the life of Bishop 
Sanderson, which, together with 
the lives contained in the present 
volume, has been recently repub- 
lished by’Dr. Zouch. To this last 
edition there is prefixed a memoir 
of honest Isaak. 

The first article in the present 
collection, and perhaps the best, 
is the life of Dr. John Donne, of 
which the learned John Hales, 
of Eton, affirmed, ‘“‘ He had not 
seen a life written with more ad- 
vantage to the subject, or more 
reputation to the writer.” It com- 
mences in the following manner : 
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«* Master John Donne was born in 
London of good and vertuous parents, 
and though his own learning and other 
muiltiplyed merits may justly appear suffi- 
cient to dignifie both himself and his 
posteritie ; yet, the reader may be pleased 
to know, that his father was masculinely 
and lineally descended from a very an- 
cient family in Wales, where many of his 
name now live, that deserve and have 
ae reputation in that countrey. He 

ad his first breeding in his father’s house, 
where a private tutor had the care of him, 
until the ninth year of his age ; and in his 
tenth year, he was sent to the University 
of Oxford, having at that time # good com- 
mand both of the French and Latine 
tongue. This and some other of his re- 
markable abilities, made one give this cen- 
sure of him, That this age had brought forth 
another Mirandula; of whom story says, 
That he was rather born, than made wise, 
by study.” 

After an account of Mr. Donne’s 
proficiency in his studies, and his 
conversion from popery to protes- 
tantism, the author proceeds, 


**It hath been observed by wise and 
considering men, that wealth hath seldom 
been the portion, and never the mark to 
discover good people ; but that Almighty 
God, who disposeth all things wisely, hat 
of bis abundant goodness denied it (he 
onely knows why) to many, whose minds 
he hath enriched with the greater blessings 
of knowledge and virtue, as the fairer testi- 
monies of his love to mankind; and this 
was the present condition of this man of 
so excellent erudition and endowments; 
whose necessary und daily expences were 
hardly reconcileable with his uncertain and 
narrow estate.” 


After resisting for some time the 
pressing solicitations of James to 
enter into holy orders, we at length 
tind his conscientious scruples re- 
solved. Of his debut in the sacer- 
dota! office, the following account 
is preserved : 

** Though his long familiarity with 
scholars, and persons of greatest quality 
was such as might have given some men 
boldness enough to have preached to any 
eminent auditory, yet his modesty in this 
employment was such, that he could not 
be persuaded to it, but went usually ac- 
companicd with some one friend, to preach 
privately in some village, not far from 
London: his first sermon being preached 
at Paddington. This he did, till his Ma- 
jesty sent and appointed him a day to 
preach to him at White-hall, and though 
much was expected from him, both by 
his Majesty and others, yet he was so 
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happy (which few are) as to satisfie and 
exceed their expectations: preaching the 
word so, as shewed his own heart was 
possest with those very thoughts and joyes 
that he labored to distill into others: a 
preacher in earnest, weeping sometimes 
for his auditory, sometimes with them : 
always preaching to himself, like an angel 
from a cloud, but in none ; carrying some, 
as St. Paul says, to heaven in holy rap- 
tures, and enticing others by a sacred art 
and courtship to amend their lives; here 
picturing a vice, so as to make it ugly to 
those that practised it; and a virtue, so 
as to make it be beloved even by those 
that loved it not; and all this with a most 
particular grace, and an unexpressible 
addition of comeliness.’’ 

Dr. Donne’s appointment to the 
last dignity he enjoyed, is thus 
related : 

St. Paul’s being vacant, the king sent to 
Dr. Donne, and appointed him to attend 
him at dinner the next day. When his 
Majesty was sate down, before he had eat 
any meat, he said after his pleasant man- 
ner, Dr. Donne, I have invited you to dinner, 
and though you sit not down with me, yet I 
will carve to you of a dish that I know you 
love well ; for knowing you love London, I do 
therefore make you dean of Paul’s; and when 
T have dined, then do you take your beloved 
dish home to your study ; say grace to your- 
self, and much good may it do you.” 


We must confine ourselves to 
one or two more brief extracts 
from this portion of the volume, 
and then pass on to the remaining 
lives. 


** The recreations of his youth were 
poetry, in which he was so happy, as if 
nature and all her varieties had been made 
onely to exercise his sharp wit, and high 
fancy; and in those pieces, which were 
facetiously composed and carelessly scat- 
tered, (most of them being written before 
the twentieth year of his age,) it may ap- 
pear by his choice metaphors, that boti 
neture, and all the arts joyned to assist him 
with their utmost skill. The latter part 
of his life may be said to be a continued 
study ; for as he usually preached once a 
week, if not oftener, so after his sermon 
he never gave his eyes rest, till he had 
chosen out a new text, and that night cast 
his sermon into a form, and his text into 
divisions; and the next day betook him- 
self to consult the fathers, and so commit 
his meditations to his memory, which was 
excellent. But upon Saturday, he usually 
gave himself and his mind a rest from the 
weary burthen of his week’s meditations, 
and usually spent that day in visitation of 
friends, or some other diversions of his 
thoughts; and would say, that he gave 
both his body and mind that refreshment, that 
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he might be enabled to do the work of the day 
following, not faintly, but with courage and 


cheerfulness. Nor was his age onely so 
industrious, but in the most unsettled 
dayes of his youth, his bed was not able to 
detain him beyond the hour of four in a 
morning ; and it was no common busi- 
ness that drew bim out of his chamber till 

t ten. All which time was employed in 
study, though he took great liberty after it : 
and if this seem strange, it may gain a 
belief by the visible fruits of his labours ; 
some of which remain as testimonies of 
what is here written, for he left the resul- 
tance of 1400 authors, most of them 
abridged and analized with his own hand. 
He left also six-score of his sermons, all 
written with his own hand, also an exact 
and laborious treatise, concerning self- 
murther, called Biathanatos, wherein all the 
Jaws violated by that Act are diligently 
surveyed, and judiciously censured, a trea- 
tise written in his younger days, which 
alone might declare him then not onely 
perfect in the civil and canon law, but in 
many other such studies and arguments, 
as enter not into the consideration of many 
that labour to be thought great clerks, 
and pretend to know all things.” 


We have recently given so 
copious an extract from the me- 
moirs of Sir Henry Wotton, that 
we shall refrain, in the present 
instance, from any reference to 
that article; and, for the same 
reason, we shall avoid touching 
on the life of George Herbert. 
Our readers will meet with ample 
quotations from that work in our 
Magazine for 1823.— Richard 
Hooker was born near Exeter, in 
the year 1553. His biographer 
thus relates a few particulars of 
the early life of that great man: 


** His complexion (if we may guess by 
him at the age of forty) was sanguine, with 
a mixture of choler ; and yet, his motion 
was slow, even in his youth, and so was 
his speech, never expressing an earnest- 
ness in either of them, but a gravity suit- 
able to the aged. And ’tis observed, (so 
far as inquiry is able to look back at this 
distance of time,) that, at his being a 
school-boy, he was an early questionist, 
quietly inquisitive, Why was this and 
that not to be remembered? Why this was 
granted, and that denied ? This being mixed 
with a remarkable modesty, and a sweet 
serene quietness of nature, and with them 
a quick apprehension of many perplext 
parts of learning, imposed then upon him 
asa scholar, made his master and others 
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to believe him to have an inward blessed 
divine light, and therefore to consider him 
a little wonder. For in that, children 
were less pregnant, less confident, and 
more malleable, than in this wiser, but 
not better age. This meekness, and con- 
juncture of knowledge with modesty in 
his conversation, being observed by his 
schoolmaster, caused him to persuade his 
parents (who intended him for an appren- 
tice) to continue him at school, till he 
could find out some means, by persuading 
his rich uncle, or some other charitable 
person, to ease them of a part of their 
care and charge ; assuring them, that their 
son was so enriched with the blessings of 
nature and grace, that God seemed to sin- 
gle him out as a special instrument of his 
glory. And the good man told them also, 
that he would double his diligence in in- 
structing him, and would neither expect 
nor receive any other reward than the 
content of so hopeful and happy an em- 
ployment. In the mean time, his parents 
and master laid a foundation for his future 
happiness, by instilling into his soul the 
seeds of piety, those conscientious principles 
of loving and fearing God, of an early belief 
that he knows the very secrets of our souls ; 
that he punisheth our vices, aud rewards our 
innocence ; that we should be free from hy- 
pocrisie, and appear to man what we are to 
God, because, first or last, the crafty man is 
catch’t in his own snare. ‘These seeds of 
piety were so seasonably planted, and so 
continually watered, by the daily dew of 
God’s blessed Spirit, that bis infant vir- 
tues grew into such holy habits, as did 
make him grow daily into more and 
more favour both with God and maa, 
which, with the great learning that he did 
attain to, hath made Richard, Hooker ho- 
noured in this, and will contiaue him to 
be so to succeeding generations.” 


The following anecdote is ex- 
tracted, on account of the pleasing 
view it presents of the manners of 
the times : 


** He took a journey from Oxford to 
Exeter, to satisfy and see his good mother, 
being accompanied with a countryman 
and companion of his own colledge, and 
both on foot ; which was then either more 
in fashion, or want of moncy, or their 
humility made it so. But on foot they 
went, and took Salisbury in their way, 
purposely to see the good Bishop (Jewell), 
who made Mr. Hooker and his companion 
dine with him at his own table, which Mr. 
Hooker boasted of with much joy and gra- 
titude when he saw his mother and friends ; 
and, at the Bishop’s parting with him, the 
Bishop gave him good counsel and his 
bevediction, but forgot to give him mo- 
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ney: which when the Bishop had con- 
sidered, he sent a servant in all haste to 
call Richard back to him ; and at Richard's 
return, the Bishop said to him, Richard, 
Z sent for you back to lend you'a horse, which 
hath carried me many a mile, and, I thank 
God, with much ease; and presently de- 
livered into his hands a walking-staff, with 
which he professed to have travelled 
through many parts of Germany; and he 
said, Richard, I do not give, but lend you my 
horse. Be sure you be honest, and bring my 
horse back to me at your return this way to 
Oxford. And I do now give you ten groats, 
to bear vour charges to Exeter ; and here is 
ten groats more, which I charge you to deliver 
to your mother, and tell her I send her a Bi- 
shop’s benediction with it, and beg the continu- 
ance of her prayers for me. And if you bring 
my horse back to me, I will give you ten groats 
more, to carry you on foot to the colledge ; 
and so God bless you, good Richard.’ 


‘On taking orders, Mr. Hooker 
was appointed to preach at Paul’s 
cross, 


** In order to which sermon, to London 
he came, and immediately to the Shuna- 
mite’s house, which is a house so called, 
for that besides the stipend paid the 
preacher, there is provision made also for 
his lodging and diet, two days before, and 
oue day after his sermon. ‘This house was 
then kept by John Churchman, sometimes 
a draper of good note in Watling-street, 
upon whom poverty had at last come like 
an armed man, and brought him into a 
necessitous condition; which, though it 
be a punishment, is not always an argu- 
ment of God’s disfavour, for he was a vir- 
tuous man: | shall not yet give the like 
testimony of his wife, but leave the reader 
to judge by what follows. But to this 
house Mr. Hooker came so wet, so weary, 
and weather-beaten, that he was never 
known to express more passion than 
against a friend that dissuaded him from 
footing it to Lendon, and for finding him 
no easier an horse: supposing the horse 
trotted when he did not: and at this time 
also, such a faintness and fear possest him, 
that he would not be persuaded two days’ 
quietness, or any other means could he 
used to make him able to preach his Sun- 
day’s sermon; but a warm bed, and rest, 
pe drink proper for a cold, given him by 
Mrs. Churchman, and her diligent attend- 
ance added unto it, enabled him to perform 
the office of the day, which was in or about 
the year 1581.—The kindness of Mrs. 
Churchman’s curing him of his iate distem- 
per and cold was so gratefully apprehended 
by Mr. Hooker, that he thought himself 
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bound in conscience to believe all that she 
said ; so that the good man came to be 
persuaded by her, that he was a man of a 
tender constitution ; and that it was best for 
him to have a wife, that might prove a nurse 
to him, such an one as might both prolong his 
life, and-make it more comfortable ; and such 
an one she could and would provide for him, 
tf he thought fitto marry. And he, not con- 
sidering that the chiliren of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of 
light; but, like a true Nathaniel, fearing 
no guile, because he meant none, did give 
her such a power as Eleazar was trusted 
with, when he was sent to choose a wife 
for Isaac; for even so he trusted her to 
choose for him, promising, upon a fair 
summons, to return to London, and ac- 
cept of her choice, and he did so io that or 
the year following. Now the wife pro- 
vided for him was her daughter Joan, who 
brought him neither beauty nor portion ; 
and for her conditions, they were too like 
that wife’s which is by Solomon compared 
to a dripping house, so that he had no 
reason to rejoice in the wife «f his youth, 
but too just cause to say, with the holy 
prophet, Woe is me, that 1 am constrained to 
have my habitation in the tents of Keder.” 


Our extracts from this curious 
volume must conclude with the 
following description of Mr. Hoo- 
ker’s person and character : 


He was ‘‘a harmless man, a man in 
poer clothes, his loyns usually girt in a 
coarse gown, or canonical coat; of a 
mean stature, and stooping, and yet more 
lowly in the thoughts of his soul ; his body 
worn out, not with age, but study and 
holy mortifications ; his face full of heat- 
pimples, begot by his unactivity and se- 
dentary life. And to this true character 
of his person let me acd this of his dispo- 
sition and behaviour: God and nature 

essed him with so blest a bashfulness, 
that, as in his younger days, his pupils 
might easily look him out of counte- 
nance ; so neither then, nor in his age, 
did he ever willingly look any man in the 
face: and was of so mild and humble a 
nature, that his poor parish clerk and he 
did never talk but with both their hats on, 
or both off, at the same time. And to 
this may be added, that, though he was 
not purblind, yet he was short or weak- 
sighted ; and where he fixt his eyes at the 
beginning of his sermon, there they con- 
tinued till it was ended; and the reader 
has a liberty to telieve that his modesty 
and dim sight were some of the reasons 
why he trusted Mrs, Churchman to choose 
his wife.” 
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L’HeERItaGE DU CHRETIEN: ou, un 
Recueil de Promesses, tiré de U’ Ecriture 
Sainte. Traduit de lAnglois du Doc- 


teur Clark. A Londres; chez Jacques. 


Nisbet, Libraire, 21, Berners Street.— 
C’est ici un recueil excellent et bien 
choisi, que nous sommes heureux de 
voir enfin paraitre en Francois ; on lui 
a donné le format d’un livre de poche: 
c’est un sommaire de ces promesses, si 
grandes, et si precieuses, dans lesquelles 
l’église de Dieu a mis sa confiance de- 
puis le commencement des siécles, et 
nous esperons qu’il obtiendra une heu- 
reuse publicité sur le continent, od, mal- 
heureusement, on n’est pas partout a 
V’abri des persecutions en fait de con- 
science et de religion. 

Les textes dont cet ouvrage est com- 
posé, sont arrangés de maniére que l’on 
peut, sans aucune difficulté, trouver tout 
de suite le sujet qui convient aux néces- 
sités spirituelles du lecteur, quelles 
qu’elles puissent étre. Un tel recueil 
ne peut qu’étre trés-utile en rémemo- 
riant 4 l’esprit des fidéles ces passages 
de l’Ecriture qui sont les plus propres a 
les fortifier contre la tentation, et a leur 
donner de la consolation dans les mal- 
heurs de la vie: il servira particuliére- 
ment aux malades, qui peuvent bien 
fixer leur attention sur des sentences 
courtes et familitres, lors méme qu’ils 
ne sont guére capables de la porter sur 
des sujets longs et soutenus. Ce petit 
ouvrage a le mérite d’avoir été approuvé, 
et fortement recommandé autrefois par 
le Docteur Isaac Watts. 


Tue Stave Corontes of Great 
Britain ; or, a Picture of Negro Slavery, 
drawn by the Colonists themselves ; being 
an Abstract of the various Papers re- 
cently laid before Parliament on that Sub- 
ject; with a Postscript. Hatchard and 
Son. 1825. 8vo. pp. 164. 

Avutuentic Report of the Debate in 
the House of Commons, June the 23d, 
1825, on Mr. Buxton’s Motion relative 
to the Demolition of the Methodist Cha- 
pel and Mission- House in Barbadoes, and 
the Expulsion of Mr. Shrewsbury, a Wes- 
leyan Missionary, from that Island. 
Hatchard and Son. 8vo. pp. 119. 

Extracts from the Royal Jamaica 
Gazette, June 11th to June 18th, 1825. 2s. 

Anti-Stavery Montuty Reporr- 
ER, Nos. 1 to 6. 8vo. 
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These tracts are published and circu- 
lated by the Anti-Slavery Society: a 
laudable institution, the declared object 
of which is to promote, by all constitu- 
tional means, the amelioration and gra- 
dual abolition of slavery throughout the 
British Colonies. 

It is well known to our readers that 
this subject has long occupied the seri- 
ous attention of Parliament; and that 
many documents, calculated to throw 
light upon it, have been, from time to 
time, ordered to be laid upon the table 
of the House of Commons, and printed 
for the use of its members. 

The first of the tracts now before us 
contains an abstract of the information 
thus obtained during the last session, 
and will, we doubt not, prove of great 
value to the anti-slavery cause, by pro- 
moting inquiry and discussion. 

The space which we can allot to this 
article will not allow of our laying be- 
fore our readers even a brief summary of 
the varied contents of this pamphlet. 
We shall only observe, that the Post- 
script displays oppression, and the most 
reckless cruelty, in almost every ima- 
ginable mode or form, as existing down 
to the end of the year 1823, within the 
limits of the very small colony of Ber- 
bice. 

It is filled with complaints of slaves 
against their masters, on account of al- 
leged injuries, which are chiefly of an 
aggravated description. Indeed, when 
we read of a slave receiving fifty lashes, 
for making a complaint against his over- 
seer, in which, according to the judg- 
ment of the Fiscal, he was not full 
borne out, although there appeared suff 
cient ground for the complaint to warrant 
the Fiscal in severely reprimanding the 
overseer, we can scarcely imagine or ex- 
pect that the minutes of this officer will 
contain notices of any trifling or fac- 
titious causes of discontent ; but, on the 
contrary, that much of injury and suffer- 
ing may have existed in this small 
colony, which was never brought under 
the cognizance of the public officer. 

Those complaints which have been 
recorded relate chiefly to inadequate 
supplies of food and clothing; to the 
imposition of excessive, and often im- 
practicable tasks; and to the infliction 
of wanton and excessive punishments, 
of which there are some flagrant in- 
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stances, all apparently unredressed. 
This authentic record of them will, we 
are persuaded, subserve one . valuable 
purpose, by completely refuting the 
statements of the West Indians, that the 
internal organization of their system has 
undergone very beneficial modifica- 
tions. 

Contemplating human nature, as we 
contemplate it, in the light of divine 
revelation, we can entertain little ex- 
pectation of a system of slavery being 
reformed by those who have been long 
accustomed to enforce it. If such a 
change be effected, it will, we appre- 
hend, be- brought about by other means, 
and enforced by other authorities, than 
those possessed and exercised by the 
slave owners or their agents. 

The picture of Negro slavery now set 
before us shows a decided disinclination 
in the colonists even to adopt those ameli- 
orations in the condition of their slaves, 
which have been considered practicable 
and easy, and which have been sug- 
gested and earnestly recommended from 
the mother country, and a determination 
resolutely to resist all interference with 
them in the treatment of their slaves. 
Of this latter fact, their conduct to the 
missionaries Smith and Shrewsbury af- 
fords abundant collateral evidence. 

In defence of their system of manage- 
ment, they allege that the Negro (even 
admitting him to be a human being, 
which many of them do not,) is so bru- 
talized by ignorance, that he is incapable 
6f understanding any motive to action, 
but the lash; yet, when the overflowing 
charities of the mother country would 
furnish the means of cultivating and do- 
mesticating this (so called) brute, and of 
bringing him into a state of suscepti- 
bility to moral motives, they refuse the 
aid, and resist the attempt, as an inter- 
ference with their proprietory rights. 

The second article under review is, 
we believe, a very accurate report of the 
debate in the House of Commons, on 
Mr. Buxton’s motion, June 23d, 1825, 
relative to the Missionaries; and the 
third article is a useful appendix to it. 
The fourth consists of short treatises on 
miscellaneous points connected with the 
a 3 of slavery. 

e trust that the wide circulation of 
these papers will promote attention to 
the subject of them, in all parts of the 
empire, and induce combined and im- 
portunate applications to the legisla- 
ture, to exert its authority for the ex- 
tinetion of slavery throughout the Bri- 
tish colonies ; considering it as a state 
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of society, the toleration of which, in 
any part of his Majesty’s dominions, is 
a blot on the escutcheon of our hard- 
earned glory, and a perpetual scandal 
tous, as a free people, jealous of our 
personal liberties. 


Tue Scuoor of Val D’Amont. By 
the Rev. C. Malan. Translated from 
the French. 1825. 1s.—This is a pleas- 
ing and encouraging story, adapted to 
stimulate exertion in the cause of the 
Gospel, and to display the power of 
truth on the heart. The translation is, 
however, far from good. It is too close 
to be correct. 


Sov, Prosperity; or, the Closet 
Companion. By John Dennant. 12mo. 
4s. 6d.— This work consists of eight 
chapters, on the following subjects :— 
The Immortality of the Soul ; the Fall of 
Man, Regeneration, Sanctification; Na- 
ture and Evidence of Soul Prosperity ; 
Eaamples of Soul Prosperity ; Means of 
promoting it; Hindrances; Encourage- 
ment to timid Believers ; the Contrast, 
with a Lamentation over_lost Souls. We 
think the volume well adapted for gene- 
ral usefulness. The author has com- 
pressed many important topics into a 
small compass; and we think his work 
cannot be read by any Christian without 
benefit, but that it is peculiarly adapted 
to instruct and improve those who have 
neither time to read, nor the means 
to procure, larger treatises. 


A Pea forthe Protestant Canon of 
Scripture, mm Opposition to the Popish 
Canon, of which the Apocrypha makes an 
integral Part ; or a succint Account of 
the Bible Society Controversy respecting 
the circulation of the Apocryphal Writ- 
ings, &c.§c. 8vo. 4s.—The Apocryphal 
controversy in the Bible Society is now 
decided, very much to the satisfaction, 
we believe, of the great body of Pro- 
testants. It is more than likely that a 
large proportion of those who are grati- 
fied by this decision are not fully aware 
of the grounds upon which the apocry- 
phal writings are rejected. This pam- 

let contains an interesting, though 

rief, statement of the opinions of emi- 
nent scholars upon the subject, and will 
tend to spread information upon a point 
of considerable importance. We could 
have wished, however, that the work had 
been confined to this topic ; the author 
would then have had more space to do 
it justice. The Statement of Facts rela- 
tive to the late controversy is interest- 
ing, if it may be depended on for two 
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‘important qualities ‘in every statement of 


Jacts— completeness and fairness. We 
have no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
this writer; but where the public are 
required to accept a statement, there 
ought, at least, to be some voucher for it, 
and this work is anonymous. We know 
not why it should be so: perhaps the 
author felt that he was a little too warm 
inst the committee and secretaries. 
e confess, ourselves, from the first, to 
have been on his side; but we do not 
approve of several of his assertions, par- 
ticularly in his Prefuce.. The severity 
of some of the Anti-apocryphal writers 
has been a very paintul feature in this 
controversy, and this author has im- 
bibed the venom to a high degree. The 
mphlet bears evident marks of haste 
in the style, as well as of Aastiness in the 
spirit of the writer, and altogether im- 
presses us with the idea of its being 
eked out by much irrelevant matter. 


Tue Finat Rewarv a Motive to 
Fidelity, and to the Desire of increasing 
Usefulness A Sermon, preached at 
Brighton, Oct. 30th, occasioned by the 
lamented Decease of the Rev. David 
Bogue, D.D., by the Rev. J. N. Goulty. 

40 


Tue Curist1an MInistErR finish- 
ing his Course with Joy: a non, 
preached at Gosport, on the 2d of Nov. 
.1825, (on the same Occasion,) by the 
Rev. Robert Winter, D.D. pp. 52. 

A‘SERMON occasioned by the Death 
of Dr. Bogue, preached in King-street 

hapel, Portsea, Nov. 3d; containing 
the Substance of an Oration delivered 
over the Kody, in the Chapel at Gosport, 
on the Day of the Funeral. By John 
Griffin. pp. 58. 

Tue en OF EMINENT Mrn1s- 
TERS a Public Loss: a Funeral Ser- 
mon for Dr. » preached in Carr’s- 
Lane Meeting, Birmingham, Nov. 12, by 
John Angel Jumes. pp. 46. 

Tue TranstatTion oF Exisan: a 
Funeral Sermon for Dr. Bogue, preached 
at the Poultry Chapel, before the Di- 
rectors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and published at their Request. 
By James Bennett, D.D. 

Tue Transtation oF Extsau con- 
sidered: a Sermon preached at Chelms- 
Sord, on the Death of Dr. Bogue, by J. 

unt. 


The affectionate solicitude which has 
been discovered to do justice to the 
memory of the lamented Dr. Bogue 
reminds us of our Celtic ancestors, 
who with a feeling alike honourable to 
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the living and the dead, not only 
mourned’ over the graves of their de- 
 anagyee chieftains and heroic leaders, 

ut each one also brought a stone to 
rear the monumental cairn. 

The first discourse, by Mr. Goulty, 
founded on Luke xii. 43, 44, was de- 
livered at Brighton, only five days after 
Dr. Bogue died, and while his vene- 
rated remains were yet in Mr. G.’s 
house ; and, consequently, there are in- 
dications of haste, which the sorrowful 
excitement and busy otcupation of such 
an event might well occasion and ex- 
cuse. It is, however, a valuable docu- 
ment, as it contains an authentic and 
affecting obituary, from one whose privi- 
lege it was to mark the peaceful end of 
that holy man. 

Dr. Winter’s sermon, on the language 
of St. Paul, Acts xx. 24, was preached 
at Gosport, at the request of Dr. Bogue’s 
family, on the evening of the funeral, 
and is published at their request. It is 
highly creditable to the correct taste, 
sound good sense, and manly piety of 
its esteemed author, and will accord with 
the well-known respectability of his 
pulpit labours. Besides a biographical 
sketch of Dr. B. it furnishes some inte- 
resting information respecting the early 
history of the church at Gosport. 

The discuurse of Mr. Griffin is from 
2 Sam. iii. 28, and contains a very able 
and comprehensive view of Dr. B., as a 
great man, in which there are man 
facts and traits of character detailed which 
are unnoticed in the other sermons—the 
result, doubtless, of a long and highly 
favourable opportunity of observing his 
wise, faithful, and effective labours. 
There are throughout this sermon pas- 
sages of great force and eloquence, 
which will amply repay a careful pe- 
rusal. 

The fourth sermon is by Mr. James, 
who preached it to his own. people, at 
Birmingham, as a tribute of respect to 
the memory of the venerable man by 
whom he was baptized, admitted into the 
Christian church, educated for the mi- 
nistry, and admonished in his ordination 
charge. It is founded on 2 Kings ii, 12, 
and is alike creditable to the preacher 
and bis lamented subject, and will not 
fail to gratify and instruct its readers. 

The sermon of Dr. Bennett was de- 
signed to express, in the metropolis, the 
feelings of the Directors of the Missior- 
ary Society on their mournful loss, 
which duty the Doctor has successfully 
discharged. It is a very ingenious appli- 
a of 2 Kings ii. 3, which is sus- 
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tained throughout with great ability ; 
and many interesting circumstances, 
connected with the life and character of 
Dr. Bogue, are recorded much to the ho- 
nour of his memory. 

We cordially recommend the several 
discourses to our readers, and especially 
to our younger ministers and students ; 
eonvinced that they cannot contemplate 
the character of Dr. B., as pourtrayed by 
his friends, without renewed excitement 
and devotedness. in that work to which 
they have consecrated their days. 

Mr. Hunt’s sermon had not come to 
hand when this article was committed 
to the press. 


Apvice To CotraGERs: shewing the 
Means by which they may become rich, 
honourable, useful, and huppy. By John 
Thornton. 18mo. 1s. bds. Baines. 
To the excellent author of this little 
manual we owe many apologies that it 
has lain so long on our table unnoticed, 
and which we regret the more as it par- 
takes of the useful devotional character 
which has distinguished ‘his other works, 
and therefore merits extensive circula- 
tion. Residing in the midst of ah agri- 
cultural district, Mr. T. is familiar with 
the mental] habits of ‘our peasantry, and 
has, with much felicity, adapted his 
illustrations to the understandings of his 
cottage readers. To those benevolerit 
individuals, who Wish, with their new 
year’s bounty, to bestow some better 
gift, we would ftécommend this little 
volume, which may ‘be read with advan- 
tage by all, bet is peculiarly calculated 
to promote virtudiis habits and ‘simple 
piety amongst our village’ population. 

Six Lectures on Popeny; deli- 
‘veredin King Street Chapel, Maidstone. 
By William Groser. 1%mo. pp. 268. 
; h. -Price 5s.—The active ef- 
‘forts of the Roman Catholics demand a 
corresponding and a superior activity in 
the Protestant Churches. During the 
ay part of the last century, and till 
the first decade of the present century 
had elapsed, comparatively few publi- 
cations nppeerey in our own country, 

‘and still fewer on the continent, in de- 
fence of Protestant principles. Unhap- 
‘pily, too, the political questions con- 
nected with the discussion have tended 
to withdraw the attention of the world 
‘from a full and dispassionate conside- 
fation of the ecclesiastical system and 
‘theological dogmas of the Church of 
Rome; and, on this aa. ‘thousands 
of nominal Protestants know ho moje 
of the true prisciples Of their own creéd, 
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or those of their opponents, than they 
fo of the Grand Lamm of Thibet, ot the 


Maxims of Confucius. It is of the 
highest importance that those who are 
set for “ the defence and confirmation 
of the Gospel” should be armed at all 
points, and be capable of resisting every 
attack, and raising the shield of defence 
against all the powers of darknéss. On 
these grounds, we rejoice in the multi- 
plication of works from the press, as 
well as in the increase of labourers in 
the vineyard. The lectures before us 
are six in number, and embrace some of 
the leading topics of the controversy. 
They are highly creditable to the talents 
of their author, are written in a lumi- 
nous and forcible style, and, on some 
points, are distinguished by conside- 
rable originality. We commend them 
most sincerely to the attention of those 
whose opportunities for the perusal of 
more elaborate publications may be limit- 
ed ; assuring them that, in this spirited 
volume they will find ample and con- 
vincing demonstrations that Popery is 
“ the mystery of iniquity,” and demands 
the most active opposition, by scriptural 
‘methods, from al the friends of truth, 
liberty, and feligion. s 


Retvrew or THt Coxpuct of the 
Directors of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, relative to the Apocrypha, and 
‘to their Administration on the Continent. 
By Robert Huldiine, Esq. Price 28..6d. 

Tue Evancexicat Drarr, a Reli- 
gious and Literary Almanack, for 1826. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

A tiew “edition of ‘Howe's Retleentie?’s 
Dominion over ‘the Unseeh World; with 
an Introduction by the Rév. Robert Bal- 
tiér, Of Bérwitk-on-Tweed. 1 vol. 18mo. 
~-Christian Memorials of ‘the Nineteenth 
Centiry; or Select Evangélical Bio- 

y for the last Twenty-five Years. By 

he Rev. Alfred Bishop, of Ringwood.— 

A.Second Edition of the Remains and 
Memoirs of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
A.B., author of the Poem on the Burial 
of Sir John Moore. “By the Rev. J A. 
‘Russel, A.M. flandsomely ptinting in 
1 vol. 8vo., with a Portrait of the Rev. C, 
Wolfe.—Devotional Verses. By Bertiard 
‘Barton, ‘author of “‘ Poetic Vigils.’”’ 1 
vol., uniform with his other Poems. Priee 
6s.A Continuation of the Rev. T. Mo- 
rell’s ** Studies in History ;” which will 
contain ‘‘ Elenients of the History of Phi- 
losophy and Science,” from the earliest 
authentic Records to the commencement 
of the se Century. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
a the Rev. T. Morell, Presidéiit~ and 
eological Tutor of Wymondley College. 
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REPORT OF RELIEF AFFORDED TO THE 
EXILED SWISS MINISTERS. 
(To the Editors. ) 

Loudon, Dec. 12, 1825. 
GENTLEMEN,—The following sums have 
been received for the relief of the Exiled 
Ministers of the Canton of Vaud, down 
to the present date. 








, 
Subscriptions and Collections al- 
ready acknowledged . . 99 10 
A Well-wisher . . . - 1 @ 
A Northamptonshire Friend, by 
the Rev. T. Hopkins . ° Poy 
John Kennard, Esq. Hackney - 5 5 
Mrs. Desormeaux, Hackney . in 
W. from Manchester . . 5 0 
Samuel Robinson, Esq. Clapton 5 0 
William Pearson, Esq. Homerton 5 0 
Mr. Moore. . . ste df 
Miss Moore . é ee | 1 Oo 
Miss Moore, of Bath é 20 
Mr. C. Alsager . é finns 2 2 
Mrs. Singer, Westbury . - 20 
A few Protestant Dissenters at 
Wilton, by Mrs. Croome . » 8,0 
Mr. J. Gilbert . . ° - 010 
A Lady, by Mr. Willis . 20 
James Lean, Esq. Macclesfield 2 0 
W.A. eee Esq. . ° - 10 0 
Collection by Dr. Pye Smith’s Con- 
gregution . ° ° ° . 2 10 
£176 17 
Disbursed, as stated below . 110 0 
£66 17 


Qut of this amount, a distribution of 
one hundred and ten pounds has been 
made, In apportioning the different parts 
of this sum, the Committee has, of neces- 
sity, been guided by the information trans- 
mitted to them by the Corresponding 


‘Committee, which they requested to be 


constituted at Paris. That Committee 
consists of one French pastor, one Swiss, 
and one English; in whose united judg- 
ment and fidelity, the London Cominittee 
haye the highest reason to confide. There 
are weighty reasons for not publishing 
the names of those gentlemen, and for de- 
scribing the recipients by figures, avoiding 
names or initials. — 
No.1.--We translate, with some abridg- 
ments, the following statement. ‘ ‘‘ Among 
the ministers of the Gospel banished from 
the Canton of Vaud, for the testimony of 
Jesus Christ, there is one whose situation, 
as to outward things, is peculiarly sad and 
ffecting. This is Monsieur » he was 





ejected from his station in the ministry, 
brought to suffer outrages and cruel treat- 
ment, and then exiled for his Master’s 
‘sake. During his detention asa prisoner, 
he was attacked with serious iJlness ; upon 
undergoing the sentence of banishment, 
he remored to a small distance within the 
frontier of France; there his illness re- 
turned, and made alarming progress. 
Symptoms of pulmonary consumption 
have shown themselves, and there is now 
little hope that this faithful minister of 
the Lord will be preserved to us much 

er. His situation, as to pecuniary 
matters, is entirely precarious ; he has no 
private fortune; hitherto he and his fa- 
tmily, consisting of a wife and two infants, 
have been entirely supported by the kind- 
ness of bis brethren in Christ. A short 
time ago he was brought into a critical 
emergency, at a moment when his expenses 
were much increased by illness. Blessed 
be a gracious and faithful God, this state 
of extreme privation was not of long con- 
tinuance; from several quarters relief was 
brought, -but such small resources need « 
frequent renewal. 

** The physicians have directed him to 
go to the south of France, as the last re- 
source. Additional affliction, from the 
illness of his wife and children, for some 
time prevented his attempting to travel. 
He is now (Oct. 27,) set out, but it is 
doubtful whether he will be able to bear 
the journey. 

*¢ It is impossible not to feel deeply in- 
terested in this excellent man. He has 
suffered with joy for the house of God, 
and his faith, firm in the midst of poverty 
and sufferings, shows itself more pure 
from day to day. His wife, threatened 
with being soon left with the burden of 
her children, is equally worthy of the 
esteem and kindness of the disciples of 
the Lord Jesus. Our Paris corre- 
spondent adds, ‘the statement does 
not reveal all the distressing circum- 
stances.’ ’’—To this case is assigned Forty 
Pounds. 

No. 2.—This gentleman had carried on 
for two or three, months a private meeting 
in his own bouse on the Lord’s-day even- 
ings. He hud. long felt the importance of 
sOine opportunity of conversing with his 
parishioners upon the great things of God 
and salvation, with a familiarity and ap- 
plication to particular persons, which 
could not belong to the public exercises ‘of 
his ministry. The commencement was 
from two persons requesting to be present 
at his family worship; others made the 
same request. After a few weeks the 
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number somewhat increased, and as mis- 
representations began to fly abroad, he 
thought it the best course to intimate that 
his doors would be opened to all persons 
who chose to enter. The order of pro- 
ceeding was singing, an expository lecture 
and prayer. enemies soon becaine 
active ; outcries, insults, throwing of dirt, 
and stones, and other offensive treatment, 
assailed the worshippers as they went to 
and from this pious clergyman's house. 
Still more alarming violations of the 
peace ensued ; intoxicated and ferocious 
men attacked the helpless persons on their 
way home with sticks and stones, attering 
horrible blasphemies. Menacing placards 
were posted about the town; a pvtard 
was exploded under the minister’s house ; 
he was compelled to desist from his do- 
mestic mectings; the laws, or their admi- 
nistrators, slumbered over the rioters and 
incendiaries ; but ejected the innoceut mi- 
nister from his suffraganship, (the same 
as acuracyin England, ) afterwards subject- 
ed him to the harassment and expense of a 
prosecution, and at last condewned him 
to two years of banishment. He is a 
married man, and happily has some pri- 
vate fortune; yet bis being deprived of 
his situation in the church, the costs of 
trial which are cruelly thrown upon the 
sufferers, and all the sorrows, losses, and 
troubles produced by the sentence of ba- 
nishment, form a strong claim for some 
alleviation.”—To him is assigned Twenty 
Pounds. 

No, 3.—This is a young minister of 
distinguished talents and devotedness. 
He united with Nos. 1 and 2, in a res- 
pectful address to the government, of 
which the following are some extracts. 

*¢ Truth is one; it is invariable, be- 
cause God who cannot change bus revealed 
it to us in his word. This truth, the only 
means of salvation, has not been always 
known, and by faith received among those 
who bear the nameérof..Christian, and pro- 
fess to acknowledge the Bible as the 
Word of God. Ou the contrary, at dif- 
ferent periods, as the history of the church 
shows, not only individuals, but even whole 
nations have abandoned the faith ; and in- 
stead of the teachings of the Word of 
God, have advanced the vain conceptions 
of human wisdom, and consistently with 
those principles, have made their piety 
and devotion consist of outward practice 
and forms, incapable by themselves of 
gong After such thick darkness, 
the Lord our God has been pleased, at 
various periods, in a very observable man- 
ner, to cause the light of truth to shine 
forth anew. One of those happy points 
of time was the Rerormation,—The 
Helvetic confession is a valuable mopu- 
ment of the true and solid piety of our 
ancestors, of their open and sincere ado- 
ration of God, the Father, the Son, and 
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the Holy Spirit, and of their submission 


to his word. Since the Lord has gra- 
ciously condescended to impart to our 
country a new enjoyment of those spi- 
ritual blessings which in former times he 
poured out upon our fathers, and which 
he is now bestowing upon almost all the 
nations of the world; since he has 
— us grace to know and preach the 
ospél of truth, and then to be really in 
Coecuy with the confession of faith, 
which is still acknowledged to be that of 
the church of our Canton, we have been 
regarded by almost all, both clergy and 
people, as the preachers of a doctrine, 
new, and till now unknown. We have 
been blamed and reproached in a variety 
of ways, while our just remonstrances have 
been refused a hearing. We, and our 
brethren have been the objects of threat- 
enings and persecutions from our fellow 
citizens, and at last we are refused and 
cast out. Nevertheless, most honourable 
Sirs, however we may be regarded, we 
have not ceased to preach the Gospel to 
all who are willing to hear it; nor can we 
cease, for ‘ woe unto us if we preach not 
the Gospel!’ A respectable number of 
rsons, of all classes and ages, both at 
usanne, and in different parts of the 
country, have acknowledged that we 
preach the word of salvation, have joy- 
fully embraced it by faith, and join with 
us in receiving from that same Word 
of God the precept not to be partakers of 
other men’s disobedience, to separate from 
those communities which are neither in 
doctrine nor in discipline conformable to 
the Holy Scriptures, and to form our- 
selves into an INDEPENDENT church. 
This resolution is imperatively dic- 
tated to us by our consciences, and there 
is no kind of sacrifice which we are not 
ready to make, in order to put it into exe- 
cution. Our only desire, during our short 
abode here below, is to serve the Lord our 
God as he directs that he should be 
served, to bow in all things to his sove- 
reign will, and to prove this to you, as we 
hope, among other evidences, by our rea- 
diness to submit ourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man according to the will of 
the Lord. We also hope, most honour- 
able Sirs, that we may appeal to you with 
respectful freedom, and sincere affection, 
as our beloved magistrates, that you 
would t to us the same toleration and 
legal protection which you afford to the 
members of the Church of England, and 
to Roman Catholics,” 

This noble cunfessor spontaneously re- 
signed his suffraganshjp. After being 
subjected to great trouble and expense, he 
was condemned to a banishment of two 
years. He has found in France an occu- 
pation in the theological instruction of a 
few pious young men, congenial to his 
talents and his zeal. He has also some 
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rivate property, and is probably aided 
by his very respectable relatives; but these 
resources are by no means equal to the 
support of his family.—To him is assigned 
Thirty Pounds. 

No. 4.—This excellent minister moved 
inthe higher class of the inhabitants, in 
one of the principal towns of the Canton. 
An information was lodged against him, 
for holding an unlawful religious meeting. 
A police officer was sent to search the 
house, he could discover nothing on which 
to ground a prosecution. Monsicur 
then introduced the officer into his parlour, 
where was sitting his wife, a friend with 
his two sisters, and another young lady ; 
a Bible lay open on the table, and Monsieur 
avowed that he had been reading 
and commenting upon it, in this little 
circle of visitors. ‘The prosecution was 
set on foot; the object of it was, as 
usual, subject to great expense, examined 
with tedious and torturous interrogations, 
and condemned to be banished for three 
years. He appealed against the sentence, 
and it was reduced by the higher court to 
one year, which term has lately expired. 
We have not heard that he has determined 
whether to remain in France, or return to 
his own country. He is believed to possess 
a comfortable property, but the losses and 
expenses which have been thrown upon 
him, and the additional affliction of Ma- 
dame ’s illness, render it proper, in 
the Committee’s opinion, that he shouly 
receive Twenty Pounds. 

It is evident that these sums can go but 
a very little way towards indemnifying the 
sufferers for their actual losses; excepting 
in the case of No. 1, they can be regarded 
as no more than a small expression of 
Christian sympathy and respect. 

There are other sufferers, to whom we 
trust that British liberality will enable us 
to extend some relief. Further communi- 
cations may be expected the next month, 
and we indulge the hope of having to re- 
port some appearances of a favourable 
change, with regard to the conduct of 
affairs in the Canton itself. 

Signed on behalf of the London Com- 











_ Mittee, 


J. Pye Smitn. 


TRE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF DEPUTIES FOR 1825. 

The Board of Deputies is constituted 
by the delegates of those Presbyterian, 
Independent, or Baptist congregations in 
London and its vicinity, which express 
their desire to appoint two of their num- 
ber to represent them in this general 
council. The list for 1825, contains the 
names of ninety-seven congregations who 
send deputies ; and we have been favoured 
with the following analysis of their num- 
ber, which shows the relative strength of 
each denomination. But it should be 


- added, that there are many churches in 
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and about the metropolis that neglect this 

important duty. 

Independents soccccesccssoessccoee ch? 

Baptists } ee ngs - Pe eseeseee 31 

- ... § English 3 

Presby- { Sobrotaie, Scotch 4 } 7) 19 

terians,} Arian 3 Ba A 12f 
ls . ian 9 4 . eee 


REPORT, &c. ad 


*¢ The Committee have again the satis- 
faction of reporting to the Geperal Meet- 
ing, that their occupation the last year, as 
to any of the common objects of their at- 
tention, has not been burthensome. A 
few cases relative to property, and disputes 
respecting trusts, have occurred, which 
they have attended to with various success, 
but none of importance sufficient to merit 
particular detail. The Dissenters’ Regis- 
try, they have endeavoured to arrange so 
as to answer its purposes, as well as can 
be accomplished without Parliamentary 
authority, for which they have not thought 
it desirable to press ; as, when the question, 
relating to their marriages, shall be again 
brought forward, it may be found practi- 
cable to introduce the other subject with- 
out much additional expense or trouble as 
part of the public bill; and, in the mean- 
time, if the Redcross-street Registries are 
(in common with- all others except the 
parochial ones) inadmissible as legal evi- 
dence in a urt of Justice, they are, 
nevertheless, highly advantageous as re- 
cords of fact, and as indexes, by which 
complete legal evidence of the: dates of 
births (not merely of baptisms) may be 
obtained. 

On the most important of the matters 
committed to their care, the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, they have only 
to report, that by the advice and with the 
entire concurrence of all whom they 
have consulted as best informed on that 
head, and most interested in the issue, 
they resolved to take no step during the 
last Session of Parliament; and consider- 
ing its delicacy, the variety and complica- 
tion of the interests concerned, and the 
feverish state of the country at the present 
crisis on every thing relating thereto, they 
submit to the Meeting, the expediency of 
refraining from entering into any discus- 
sion of details in this Report. Com- 
mittee, howevef, beg to assure the Meet- 
ing, that though, as a body, dissolved, they 
continue, individually, as firmly as ever, 
attached to the principles on which their 
dissent is founded, and as desirous of em- 
ploying their most vigorous efforts to pro- 
cure the repeal of every restraint on reli- 
gious liberty, whenever an capertenty 
shall appear of exerting themselves wi 
reasonable probability of advantage. One, 
they cannot but hope, may be anticipated 
at no very distant period, from the in- 
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creasing liberality of the times; of which, 
they are happy to be able to furnish the 
following recent proof and example. In 
the note, p. 201, of the 12mo edition of 
the Proceedings of the Committee, it is 
said, ‘‘ Dissenters are also disabled, on the 

nd of scrupling the Sacramental Test, 
to be called to the Bar, by the Honourable 
Society of Gray’s Inn; that Society hav- 
ing an order or bye-law, which requires a 
candidate for that degree to produce a 
certificate of having taken the Sacrament. 
The other Inns of Court have no such 
law.” This blot the Society had over- 
looked too long. To its honour, be it now 
recorded, that this most exceptionable 
bye-law was abrogated by an order spon- 
syns A issued by the benchers on the 
16th of November last, which has placed 
the admission to the Bar of the Students 
of this Inn on the same impartial footing, 
on which, in the other Inns of Court, it 
has long stood.” 


IMPORTANT DISCUSSION WITH THE 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

We have.received the following com- 
munication, to which we give immediate 
insertion, convinced that the great body 
of dissenting ministers in the country, 
vennected with the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, will support the respectful re- 
monsirance which their brethren in the 
Metropolis have addressed to its Com- 
mittee on their late extraordinary pro- 


(To the Editors.) 


bap seme rete) Seer appointed 
by the Con tional rd, at its last 
meeting, to lay before the religious public 
a statement of their pr ngs, in re- 
ference to a Prospectus femeel by the 
Committee of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, allow us to aan you will give 
this letter a place in the columns of your 
January Magazine. 

In September last an address was pub- 
lished, announcing a ‘‘ reprint” of Mil- 
ner’s «* History of the Church of Christ,” 
by the Tract Society, with the ‘* omission 

some , in which the paiper 
had given his opinion at upon a 
points of a disputed nature.” ‘Through- 
out the Prospectus, however, the entire 
work is commended as important and 
valuable, which, it owe « ore in course 
continue to be yy most per- 
sons whose ped oye allow them to 
procure it in an extended form, while 
those who ew! dee it in =a 
compendious an expensive shape, 
—, assured that they have this va- 
luable work | uninjured by the present 


t.’ 
Sa at the lauda strain of 


the address respecting a work avowedly 
and necessarily written with unfriendly 
“feelings towards the dissenters from the 





(January, 
National Church, and convinced of the 
general inexpediency and perfect unfair- 


ness of the proposed measure, the Board 
of Congregational Dissenting Ministers, 
at their monthly meeting, held at the 
Bank Coffee-house, on ‘Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 15th, and very numerously attended, 
the Rev. J. Humphries in the chair, 
adopted the following resolutions, with 
complete unanimity. 

1. Resolved, That the principles and 
constitution of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety have our cordial approbation, be- 
cause it has professed to circulate tracts 
containi ure truth, as it flows from 
the sacred fountain of the New Testa- 
ment, uncontaminated with error, and 
undisturbed by human systems, having 
nothing in them of the Shibboleth of a 
sect—nvthing to recommend one deno- 
mination, or to throw odium on an- 
other--nothing of the acrimony of con- 
tending parties, but that matty of prin- 
ciple whereby all can join with pleasure 
as in one great common cause. 

2. Resolved, That as the primary in- 
tention of this Society was to publish 
tracts on subjects ‘‘ purely religious,” 
we feel much surprise and regret at a 
Prospectus issued by its Committee, an- 
nouncing the republication of the late 
Rev. J. Milner’s Church History, which, 
however pious and devotional it may be, 
yet necessarily s,in common with 


_all other ecclesiastical histories, a bias in 


favour of that mode of church discipline 
to which its author was attached, and 
which is discernible throughout the 
whole work in question. 

5. That this Board therefore earnestly 
entreat the Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society, as og regard the feel- 
i and sufferages of their dissentin 
constituents, to abandon a project whic 
cannot be executed by them without 
violating the principles on which the 
Society was first established, and by a 
strict adherence to which its present 
prosperity can only be perpetuated. 

That these resolutions might be com- 
municated to the Committee of the Tract 
Society in the most respectful manner, 
a Deputation of three ministers, mem- 
bers of the Board, together with its Se- 
cretary, was appointed to wait upon 
them at their next meeting. The inter- 
view was held on y morning, 
Nov. 2@d, and a friendly discussion too 
place, when the Committee unanimously 

a resolution, expressive of their 
thanks for the interference of the Board, 
and offering to submit the revision of the 
work to any ministers they might ap- 
point. A special meeting of the Board 
v, Nov. 29th, 
when Dr. Winter was called to the chair; 
and after the Deputation had given in 
their report, the meeting, with perfect 
unanimity, resolved respectfully to de- 
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cline the overture, ahd at the same time 


again to protest against the projected 
publication. : 

The Committee having issued a cir- 
cular on the subject of this 


reprint of Milner, in which its publica- 
tion is postponed till March next, and 
some other alterations in the original 
plan are announced, the paper was read 
at the last meeting of the Board, the 
Rev. D. Washbourne in the chair, when 
it was unanimously , * That the 
‘sentiments therein contained do not at all 
affect the opinions already expressed on 
the subject by the Board in their pre- 
ceding resolutions.” 

Having thus narrated, as briefly as 
possible, the measures which the Board 
of Con tional Ministers in London 
have felt it their —_ to take in this 
painful business, it only remains to as- 
certain whether the dissenting ministers 
who are connected with the Tract So- 
ciety throughout the country, will sup- 
port its Committee in the publication 
even of an abridgment of a work, the 
authorities of which are often question- 
able, and the general tendency of which 
is in direct opposition to the proposed 
neutrality of the Society. 

Rozert WINTER, 
Joun Davis. 


Dec. 26, 1825. Joun Bracxsurn. 


THE ELECTION OF THE COUNCIL FOR 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Onr readers will participate in the satis- 
faction which all liberal minds must feel, 
that the establishment°of a University in 
the metropolis of the empire, on the most 
liberal principles, is now secured. A list 
of near seven hundred shareholders has 
been published, which includes the names 
of many noble, opulent, scientific, and 
most respectable gentlemen. 

On Monday, Dec. 19, a general meet~ 
ing of the Proprietors was held ‘at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Strand, H. Brougham, 
Esq. M, P. in the Chair, for the election of 
twenty-four gentlemen to form the council. 
The minutes of the proceedings of the*pro- 
visional Committee were first read by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, from which it appeared 
that they have purchased a freehold ‘plot 
of ‘seven acres, lying near the end of 
Gower-street, by the New Road,’St. Pan- 
cras, for which £30,000 has been paid, 
and which affords an adequate site for the 
buildings and walks. The ‘provisional 
Committee have also applied to:six archi- 
tects for plans of the mtended structare, 
which, it is presumed, will be commenced 
in the Spring. The,provisional Committee 
recommended a list of namesfor the council, 
which, at the close of the bellot, it was 

-sbareholders 


found the majority of the 


had ‘adopted. The following gentlemen 
constitute the council— 
Hon. J. Abercrombie, M. P.; Lord 
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Auckland ; Alex. Baring, Esq. M. P.; G. 
Birkbeck, M. D.; H. Brougham, Esq. 
M. P. F.R. 8.; T. Campbell, Esq. ; Lord 
Dudley and Ward ; I. L. Goldsmid, Esq.; 
O. G. Gregory, LL. D.; G. Grote, Juan. 
Esq.; J. Hume, Esq. M. P. F.R.S.; ‘The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, F. R.S.; Z. Ma- 
cauley, Esq. F. R. S.; Sir J. Mackintosh, 
M. P. F. R.S.; J. Mill, Esq.; The Duke 
of Norfolk ; Lord J. Russell, M. P.; B. 
Shaw, Esq.; J. Smith, Esq. M. P.; W. 
Tooke, Esq. F. KR. S.; H. Warburton, 
Esq F. R. 8.; H. Waymouth, Esq.; J. 
Whishaw, Esq. F. R. 8.; T. Wilson, Esq. 

The thanks of the Meeting were given 
to Dr. Cox, for his unwearied and able 
services in the office of Secretary, which 
he held pro tempore. He has, however, 
accepted the honorary office of Secretary 
tothe Council. The University office is at 
No. 7, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, to which 
all communications may be addressed. 

ELECTION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, 

The half-yearly election of the sons of 
ministers into the Congregational School 
was held at the Old London Tavern, Bi- 
shopsgate Street, on Wednesday, Nov. 
30th, when four boys were admitted, viz. 
W. A. Gillson, son of the Rev. W. Gill- 
son, of Fakenham ; J. B. Harrison, son 
of the Rev. W. Harrfison, of Great Wig- 
ston ; A. Jeary, son of the late Rev. O. 


A. Jeary, of Rodborough ; and T. Marsh, 
son of the late Rev. W. Marsh, of Charles- 
worth. 


It is with much satisfaction we leatn 
that the internal prosperity of this valu- 
able institution, both as it regards school- 
discipline, and domestic economy, is trily 
encouraging, and that the boys make 
commendable progress in solid and usefal 
knowledge. We trust this fact will en- 
courage the Independent churches to in- 
crease, by their liberality, the patronage 
of this Institution, till the number of boys 
on the foundation shall be commensurate 
with the-claims of a laborious but ill-paid 
ministry. 

APOCKYPHAL QUESTION, 

It is with deep and unfeigned. regret that 
the ComMMITTEE OF THE EvINBURGH 
BisLe Society, having maturely con- 
—— aa of pay eg 
of the Bri and Fo le '. 
Of the 21st Nov. 1825, Bat cenedineeti 
appointed in the hopes which they ventured 
to entertain of renewing their friendly in- 
tercourse with the Parent Institution, the 


following Resolution was adopted 
Sebowins Repevice yee pied Jy. 9 
the 12th of December : 


« ‘That the said; Resolution (of the 2ist 


Nov. 1825), is unsatisfactory, in as much as 


it.is iacensistent with those. views 
this Committee roargpas Tag, adopted gn 
sect it i 


their pened 


statement of the 1éth May last.” 
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It seems obvious that the effect of the 
Resolution on the Parent Society, of 21st 
Nov., will be, to allow the Foreign Bible 
Society to apply the whole of their own funds 
to the printing of the Apocrypha. But a de- 
tailed statement of the grounds on which 
the Edinburgh Committee have come to 
this conclusion will shortly be submitted 
to the members of the Bible Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

» (Signed) Georce Ross, Chairman. 
RECENT DEATH. 


At Taunton, om Sunday, December 18, 
1825, deeply by his family and 
friends, the Rev. RicHARD PEARSALL AL- 
LEN, late of Exeter, vo ered this life, 
aged 53 years. Declining health had com- 
sored him to relinquish the stated duties 
of the Christian minlstry, and he had re- 
tired to his native place, with the hope of 
closing his career in peace. He was an- 
ticipating a speedy removal to the world 
of spirits; expected that his departure 
would be sudden, and in this he was not 
disappointed. He had retired early to 
rest, on the Saturday evening. On the Sab- 
bath morning, he received his summons 
by a stroke of apoplexy; and about noon 
his unfettered spirit left its shattered pri- 
son for the realms of light. 





Answers to Correspondents, §c. 


REMOVALS AND NOTICES. 


The Rev. J. Hoppus, late of Carter 
Lane, has engaged to preach at Haber- 
dashers’ Hall, Staining Lane, Wood Street, 
Cheapside, during the ensuing three 
months ; morning and afternoon. 

The Rev. E. Corbishley,‘late of Rother- 
ham College, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to the pastoral office at Apple- 
dore, North Devon. 

The. Rev. David Dunkerly, late of 
Loxley, near Sheffield, has accepted an in- 
vitation to the pastoral charge over the 
Independent Church and Congregation 
assembling in Ebenezer Chapel, Townley 
Street, Macclesfield. 

We are desired to state, that on the 
removal of the Rev. Alexander Good, 
from the Congregational Church, Laun- 
ceston, in March 1824, tue pastoral 
charge of the above church was under- 
taken by the Rev. J. Barfett, (late of 
Swansea,) whose character and labours 
are highly esteemed. 

We are requested to caution the reli- 
gious public to beware of an application, 
which is anticipated on behalf of a new 
chapel at Hanwell, Middlesex, the place 
not having been put in trust by the indi- 
vidual who procured its erection. 


A LIST OF THE MINISTERS TO BE ENGAGED, AND OF THE SUBJECTS TO BE DIS- 
CUSSED, IN THE MONTHLY EXERCISES OF LONDON, FROM JANUARY TO DECEM- 


Ber, 1826. 
Time. Place. Preachers. 
Jan. 5. Mr. Burder’s, Mr. Orme 
Feb. 9. Mr. Curwen’s, Dr. Collyer 


March 9. Dr. Winter's, 


April 6. Mr. Lacey’s, Mr. Stratten 
May 4. Mr. Stratten’s, Mr. Lacey 
‘June 8. Mr. Yockney’s, Dr. Smith 
July 6. Dr. Collyer's, Mr. Reed 
Aug. 10.:Mr: Philip’s, Mr. Arundel 
‘Sept. 7. ‘Mr. Barker's, | Mr. Davies 
Oct. 5. _ Mr. Fletcher's, ~ Dr. Winter 
Nov. 9.. Mr. Townsend’s, Mr. Rayson 
Dec. 7. ; _ Mr. Fletcher 


Mr. H. F. Burder 


Subjects. 

The Advantages of an enlarged Ac- 
quaintance with the Evidences of 
Revelation. 

The Divine Legation of Moses, and 
the leading Features of the Mosaic 
Economy. 

The Evidence derived from Prophecy. 

The Evidence derived from Miracles. 

The Evidence derived from the Cha- 
racter of Christ. 

The Evidence derived from the Resur- 
rection of Christ. 

The Evidence derived from the Suc- 
cess of the Gospel. 

The Internal Evidence of Christianity. 

The Practical Influence of Christianity 

; illustrative of its Divine Origin. 

The vest methods of counteracting In- 
fidelity. 

The Character of the Apostle Paul. 

The Mysteries of Revelation. 











' Answers to 





8, §e 


| to Correspondents, Sc. 

Communications have been received this month from the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith— 
‘ Thomas Morell--S, Percy—-J. Fletcher-—Thomas Luke—J. Thornton-—-J. Black- 
burn--C. N. Davis—J. Hoppus— —— Corbishley—I. Cobbin—W. Moorhouse. 

Also from Messrs. A. Haldane--G. Paul, jun.—S. Mills—T. Fisher—W. Derry. 
Devonshire Statistics continued in our next. 
The paper from a London Congregational Minister, on the subject of the monthly 





but upon inquiry we find that recent alterations 
of that aesadthon, which will completely obviate 
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